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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


THen said his lordship, ‘‘ Well, God mend 


all!” ‘ Nay, nay, Donald, we must help 
Hii to mend it!” said the other. 
* * * 


In the familiar song, ‘‘ Pull for the Shore,” 
there is a line, ‘‘ Cling to Self no more,” which, 
as sung by the coloured children in one of the 
schools, sounded strange; and, on having it 
said slowly, it was discovered that they were 
singing ‘Clean your self no more! "—American 
Missionary. 

* * * 

WueEn the Greville Memoirs were published, 
someone asked Mr. Disraeli, as he then was, if 
he had read them. He replied, ‘‘ No; I do not 
feel attracted to them. I remember the author, 
and he was the most conceited person with 
whom I have ever been brought in contact, 
although I have read Cicero and know Bulwer 


Lytton.” 


* * * 


Tue following was Lady Morley’s graceful 
and amiable comment on the decaying charms 
of her famous rival, Lady Jersey—the Zenobia 
of “Endymion”—of whom some gushin 
admirer had said that she looked so splendi 
going to Court in her mourning array of black 
and diamonds—“ it was like night.” ‘“‘ Yes, 
my dear, but minuit passée.” 

* * * 

Lorp Bowen is immortalised by his emenda- 
tion to the Judges’ address to the Queen, which 
had contained the Heep-like sentence, ‘“‘ Con- 
scious as we are of our own unworthiness for 
the great office to which we have been called.” 
“Wouldn't it be better to say, ‘Conscious as 
we are of one another’s unworthiness ’? ”’ 

* *« * 

Beau BrumME tt, Prince of Dandies and most 
insolent of men, was once asked by a lady if he 
would “take a cup of tea.” ‘‘ Thank you, 
ma’am,” he replied, ‘‘I never take anyihing 
but physic.” ‘I beg your pardon,” replied the 
hostess, ‘‘ you also take liberties.” 

* * * 

InpIREcTLY as well as directly the opium 
traffic is bringing evil upon India. As pointed 
out by Rev. Thomas Evans, the beautiful 
mango shade tree which yields a valuable fruit 
is being felled in a wholesale way, to supply 
boxes for opium, and its loss is endangering 
the quantity of rain in that torrid land. 

* * * 

Tue Bible says an ass spoke up once and 
reproved a man, an’ I reckon if an ass can 
reprove &@ Man, sO can & woman. An’ it looks 
to me like men stand in need of reprovin’ now 
as they did in Balaam’s days. 

* * * 

A Wisuine TREE.—In the course of a lecture 
in Sydney recently on the local Botanic Gardens, 
Mr. J. H. Maiden, the director, brought under 
the notice of the audience one of the curiosities 
of the establishment—the wishing tree. The 
fond superstition attaching to this was that if 
people walked round it three times—there 
seemed some difference of opinion whether the 
perambulation should be frontwise or back- 
wards—and then wished their wishes would be 
gratified. Mr. Maiden said young ‘men and 
young women were often to be observed going 
through this interesting little triple mancuvre 
when they thought that nobody was watching. 
Who would have out of this sort of thing 
in an up-to-date city like Sydney ? 

* * * 

A BisHor on Dancina.—Should clergymen 
dance? This question was submitted to the 
Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Archbishop Designate 
and Metropolitan of Calcutta, and he writes as 
follows :— I cannot say that I think dancing 
wrong. For myself I have always referred 
healthier forms of exercise at reasonable hours 
and in the open air, but I am not aware that 
any special evil or danger attaches to dancing. 
For a clergyman, dancing is one of those things 
which are lawful but not expedient. It is his 
duty to consider how he will gain spiritual 
influence, and I do not think he will gain it in 
the ball-room.” 
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A Book of the our. 


**A DICTIONARY OF EM- 
PLOYMENTS OPEN TO 
WOMEN.’’* 


THE object of this work is stated by the authors 
to be, “to give, in a concise and methodical | 
form, information about the various remunera- | 
tive employments which are undertaken by 
women. 

“The painful overcrowding in some of the 
better-known occupations for women is in great 
measure due to ignorance of alternative careers. 
This book seeks to indicate every means of 
honorable livelihood at present open to them 
and to give a bare outline of the qualifications 
required, and of the remuneration which may 
be expected. 

‘It is hoped that the book may prove useful, 
not only to professional workers, but also to 
women of leisure, by showing them how their 


sister women are occupied, by causing them to | tradict the revealed Word of God in various | 


infer how hard, in many cases, must be the 
struggle for existence, and by leading them, as | 
@ consequence, to wider sympatny with all | 
efforts made to ameliorate the conditions under , 
which millions of women are destined to live.” | 

In the 150 compactly printed pages which it | 
contains, this little volume gives a necessarily | 
condensed, but generally fairly full, account of the | 
qualifications, the hours, the methods of | 
training, the wages, and the means of obtain- | 
ing work, of almost all the employments open | 
to women. It by no means confines itself to | 
that class of work which is usually dealt with , 
exclusively in articles on the employment of | 
women, viz.: those avocations specially suit- | 
able for the class known as educated women; | 
on the contrary it takes in the most poorly paid | 
and unskilled of all employments. Sometimes, , 
indeed, one cannot but think that the type | 
might have been saved. Thus, when we read 
under the head of ‘‘ Door-step Cleaner,” simply 
this entry: ‘In very poor districts girls go round 


and clean doorsteps for a halfpenny a step:” | 
in the first place, in very poor districts the 


cleaning of doorsteps is looked upon as quite 
superfluous; and in the second place, even if the 
information be taken as accurate, it cannot be 
thought to be very useful! There are some quite 
uncommon occupations named, and it would be 
as difficult to find persons following the employ- 
‘ment, as it would be for those who thought it an 
attractive occupation to discoveremployers. For 
example, a novel avocation, which, as it is paid 
for, according to the ‘ Dictionary,” at 2s. 6d. 
an hour, would be more profitable than many 
very skilled employments, is taking pet dogs out 
for walks ; many women would be only too glad to 
walk outon these terms, but the means of obtain- 
ing this employment are not indicated. Even 
occupations which are not available for any but 
the one person who happens to have secured them 
are included, such as the Directress of Needle- 
work under the Education Department. 


Occasionally, a quite disproportionate amount 


of space is allotted to some occupation which 


* “A Dictionary of eal ater Open to Women.” By 
Mrs. Philipps, assisted by Miss Marian Edwardes, Miss Janet 
Tuckey and Miss E. Dixon. The Women’s Institute, 15, 


ta ne orennen: Hyde-park-corner, London, Price 
Ss. 


ED 
wake people up in the very early morning, is 
another somewhat unusual occupation ; and so 
is that of a female caddy, or small girl to carry 
the golf clubs. A reader aloud and writer of 
letters is said to be a person for whom there is 
little demand, while a disproportionate supply 
of necessitous ladies are anxious to un- 


cannot be considered a legitimate one, and 
which certainly women do not require to be 
informed about as a practical means of earning 
their living. This applies particularly to the 
very long section—three times as long as that 
given to ‘‘ Doctor, Physician, and Surgeon ” 
—instructing us as to the laws which have to 
be evaded if we wish to enter the profession of | dertake the task. An occupation but little 
a chiromancer or fortune-teller; it is an inter- |known to the world at large is that 
esting little article in itself, but out of place in | of a “Watcher by the Dead,” employed 
this ‘ Dictionary.” In an ordinary magazine ' by the Jews; they have, the ‘ Dictionary” 
article it would be very interesting to have | informs us,to act for some time as under- 
quotations from the Acts of Parliament of watchers in order that they may learn the 


Henry VIII., George II., and George IV., | prayer which is said at the moment of death, 
under which fortune-telling, palmistry, witch- and others which are continued throughout the 
craft, sorcery, and invoking evil spirits are term of watching; the Jews hold that a body 
offences against the law. The “ Dictionary” | may never be left until it is carried out of the 
quotes the solemn statement of the great house, so that the Synagogue will pay for 
authority on English law, Blackstone, that to | watchers when the relations of the dead are too 
deny that there can be witches holding personal | poor to do so themselves ; the Synagogue pays 
intercourse with evil spirits “‘ would be to con- | six shillings for twenty-four hours, but well- 


to-do persons will pay from ten shillings 


; | upwards, this sum being divided between two 
” think that | watchers for night and day respectively. 


passages both in the Old and New Testaments.” 
The authors of the ‘“ Dictionary 


any persons carrying on the trade of fortune- | 


‘ teller or palmist can make themselves safe in | 
| doing so if they explain that they do not pre- 


tend to possess any supernatural or occult 
powers; nevertheless, they are told, their 


calling cannot be said to be a safe one or free | 


from risk. This out-of-the-way information 
occupies perhaps more space than is given under 


There is a very useful appendix, giving the 
names of a number of training schools and 
colleges for various branches of work; another 
appendix gives the addresses of associations 
and institutions which find employment and 
supply workers. These two appendices alone 


| would be well worth the price of the book to 


anyone interested in such matters. 


_ very uncertain and unsatisfactory. 


any one heading of the book except that of | 
“‘ wife,” which is very properly treated of here | : 
a's poferion. Wilehood ito occupation in bok t incompei and ha put ifr once 
wack me vast maajouity of women Ore eneeeed, | place had she waited to obtain particulars of all 
Aidt ENS Oise iA $0 ‘witch Shue) eget ost te) the newer employments in which women are 


j egg ‘engaged. She hopes, in the course of time, 
A subject which is treated veey. fully comes | after more protracted research, to issue a fuller 
under a series of headings, as its importance in work on the same lines; even the present 


the skilled occupations of women deserves— | work, however, is quite a monument of industry 


Mrs. Philipps explains that she regards thi® 


there are 217,000 women teachers, that is to 


pation except the textile industry, which has 


art, gymnastics, dancing, domestic science, | 
elementary, kindergarten, and other special | 
| branches of the teaching profession, very useful | 
| information is given in the most concise and | 
| practical form imaginable. A series of headings | 
is also given to the nurses: sick nurses, army | 
nurses, district nurses, workhouse nurses, etc., | 
each have their own special heading. Such | 
matters as entering the Prison Service, becoming 

the matron of a workhouse, lecturers under the 

county councils, health inspectors, and so on. 

which are open to a considerable number of 

women, are dealt with at sufficient length to 

give all the practical information that is 

required. 


Some out-of-the-way occupations are men- 
tioned; for instance, we are told that in the 
poor districts one may make money by boiling 
| a kettle for one’s neighbours at the rate of a 
farthing a kettle—not a very good business, one 
| would suppose. A ‘caller,’’ to go round and 


say, more than are engaged in any other occu- | 


over 600,000, and domestic service which has | 
nearly a million and a half, and dressmaking in | 
which 415,000 women are engaged. Under the 4 woman—in go far as she beholdeth 
successive headings of secondary or high school, | 


that of ateacher. The census tells us that | and care, and will, undoubtedly, be found of 


great use by a very large number of women. 


THE NEW WOMAN. 


Her one Beloved’s face: 
A mother—with a great heart that enfoldeth 
The children of her Race: 
A body, free and strong, with that high beauty 
That comes of perfect use, is built thereof : 
A mind where Reason ruleth over duty, 
And Justice reigns with love : 
A self-poised royal soul, brave, wise and 
tender, 
No longer blind and dumb: 
A Human Being, of an unknown splendour, 
Is she who is to come. 


* * * 


THe SHout-up- WomEN oF Inp1A.— Mrs. Logan, 
writing in the Indian Magazine and Review, 
speaks with admiration of the dignified influen- 
tial lives that ‘* Purdah ladies" lead at home; 
and says that what strikes the beholder in a 
gathering of Hindu ladies is the perfectly lady- 
like way in which they conduct themselves. 
They are neither too shy nor too forward, but 
speak freely to those with whom they can 
speak, and, on the whole, behave in a dignified 


manner, without being self-conscious. 
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HAPPINESS. 

A PAPER FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Read at the Annual Conference of the National 
Union of Women Workers. 

By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY. 
Latus sorte mea. 

As it is the duty of the older generation to 
keep as much as possible in touch with the 
younger, I lately read Maeterlinck. I came on 
one speech in “Les Sept Princesses,” which 
seemed to me a typical lament of the elders of 
to-day. The old queen is looking through her 
drawing room window at her seven daughters, 
all fast asleep, and she says, “ Elles ne sont pas 
hewreuses et ce n'est pas notre faute.” 

In old days youth and happiness were sup- 
posed to rhyme; George Herbert's lines would 
have been held an appropriate motto for my 
paper :— 

‘““My days were strawed with flowers and 
happiness, 

There was no month but May.” 

Nevertheless, I keep to Maeterlinck, *‘ Elles ne 
sont pas heuwreuses.” My experience is that 
the young are not necessarily happy, nor the 
good either, for the matter of that. It is because 
goodness so often allows itself the luxury of low 
spirits that I feel there is an excuse for talking 
about the claims of happiness to be regarded as 
a duty. 

Health and happiness are generally looked 
on as enviable gifts, whereas the fact is that, 
to a very large extent, they are duties ; only 
we prefer not to recognise this, as it involves 
such an unpleasant amount of self-control, 
mental and bodily. 

I said that happiness is not a marked. charac- 
teristic of either the young or the good, but, 
when I come to think of it, I should be sorry to 
charge any class with it, for there are two 
aspersions which average human nature 
resents—nay, even those saintly few, who can 
bear to be told their faults, wince if they are 
charged with having no sense of humour, or, 
with being happy. Why do we all secretly 
resent being told we look as if the world had 
gone well with us since our friend last saw us? 
For my part, I know that under those circum- 
stances, all the secret pinches of my shoe rush 
into my mind, and I feel how dense my friend 
must be not to detect the traces of trouble 
which I have so carefully tried to hide ! 

I think I know one girl who is thoroughly 
happy—but I am not sure that she would like 
me as well if I told her my opinion. No, we 
are all like the old man in the workhouse 
who found his chief happiness in murmuring to 
the chaplain, ‘I’ve had a sight o’ trouble in my 
time, a sight o’ trouble; to be sure the half of 
it never came—but I've had a sight of trouble.” 

It cannot be real trouble which makes ‘the 
royalty of inward happiness” so rare. A real 
sufferer does not spend her time drawing out 
your sympathy, for generally she and her cir- 
cumstances have, as it were, shaken hands. 
She has learnt the pleasure 80 beautifully 
described in the ‘‘ Crofton Boys,” the pleasure 
of agreeing with God silently. Some people 
are 80 curiously unfortunate in their affairs, big 
and little, that one is reminded of the Arabian 
saying, ‘‘ God loved Hussein, and, therefore, 
He never allowed him to succeed in anything.” 
But I have known such Husseins with a 
brave, steady serenity, born of humility and 
unselfishness, which was nearer the happiness 


got through to the other side of things—to the \ cry for—and those are the people who leave: 
Back of the North Wind: to use Jeremy off crying!” * I should think it is highly pro- 
Taylor's phrase, ‘‘it is usually not 80 much | bable that a sense of the emptiness of life comes. 
the greatness of our trouble as the littleness of | sometimes even to the married—only they have- 
our spirit which makes us complain.” to hold their tongues ! 

The happiest gathering I ever saw was & I always get my ideas about girls from girls 
meeting of the “ Guild of the Poor Things,” at | themselves, as I have a great idea that they 
the Broad Plain House, in Bristol. The idea | know something of their own business, and I 
of this Guild was taken from Mrs. Ewing's | was lately talking this matter over with a girl 
“Story of a Short Life,” and only those are | who said that what struck her most in her gir] 
eligible as members who are blind or crippled, | friends was a sense of incompleteness, a 
or in some way handicapped in the battle of | craving for work to fill up their lives: ‘* Most 
life, and who add to this primary qualification, | girls who are introduced one day, talk of 
the equally essential one, that they have taken | their partners the next, but, by the third, they 
“ Letua sorte mea” (I am happy with my | are sure to begin about their wish for something 
lot”) as their life’s motto. This motto, sur- | real todo. In old days I suppose girls talked 
rounding their badge of ‘a crossed sword and | to each other about getting married, now, when 
crutch, is on the medal worn by each. The | they get together, they talk of much larger 
little cripple who showed me his, explained | things; life no longer offers the same simple 
that it was to remind him that he was | solution, partly because they are more critical, 
a soldier, and must look happy when things | and it is not the fashion among nice girls to. 
hurt him! Very happy were the looks | marry without real love; they are less likely to: 
and voices of this regiment of suffering— satisfy their natural craving for a fuller life in 
surely as brave as any Gordon Highlanders— | that way, and so they try to heal over the place, 
proud to show that they had courage to be not | and they find that books don’t do it, because 
merely resigned but “happy in their lot.” | they only read themselves into the books— 
When I think of the eyes in which I have-seen | some outside subject, like botany, or a handi- 

“ Joy look out and laugh at pain,” craft, would do better.” 


I t beli that sufferi “ What she said about books, seems to me to: 
eae alae meni ahi ee need revision, for, I should say, the human 


monotony of circumstances can, in themselves, | © ; ral 
kill happiness; I have known it flourish interests of life are the only satisfying ones to a 
woman, whose emotions are probably a more: 


surprisingly in any or all of these ee vital part of her than her reasoning faculties. 


What does kill it? Is it the dulness of her ; 
ai I quite agree that books in themselves do not: 
Se ee which weighs oe the young | 11 the gap—a few years of mere self-improve- 
victim? Does she feel that life would be so = 

ment leaves a woman’s nature very hungry ; 


different in clever society? But the person 
‘ : but, to be of full use to others, you need as full 
who finds life dull in one place prould. qe and rich a nature as you can have, therefore, 


emir Jamelia read much and widely, while you are young and 
fact all real people are inte resting, and all your nature is still enrichable. This emotional 

, pature makes a woman liable to all manner of 
unreal ones are dull, no matter how clever they folly—the adjective “ silly” belongs to them in 


are! I ask again, why do old. queens Pees a way it never does to the most foolish man— 


may on thee daughters,, “' Hlles ne sinlee a (as George Eliot remarked, ‘“‘ Man’s ignorance 


heureuses.” : ; : 
‘ ater is of a sounder quality,”)—the most sensible 
Now there is a special piece of Church prefer- woman is always liable to a wave ot-exalted, 


ment known as “a Peculiar,” and I strongly zi 
‘i or misplaced, or exaggerated—in a word, un- 
ced ga crag le ear ere is balanced — feeling, and she should distrust 
Now that i ‘ natural jakine’ ‘and it is no use herself accordingly, and should listen to the 
fi htin saint Wetase< be « Pee ilax, bat do most cold-blooded, unsympathisingly common- 
8 th 8 x - fe k! : place friends at the very moment when 
nie _ hea ia ee “and pains, and more she fancies her emotions are most beauti- 
verybody has ie ie ages ae ful. But for all that, this emotional nature 
a in beg cr oe ocgsente 80|;, a woman's special gift and power, and 
a a us aa ; ~. = ee Sal with source of happiness, and she should seek 
bias path pe pear : H to guide it, not to kill it. For one thing, it 
go rare and delicate an individuality about yous assists her in the quest for happiness which we 
that all shall single you out from the mass: | are to-day considering, in that it enables her 
be happy. = the better to do what Jeremy Taylor described 
a do — ron mes ow ai _ ne as “entering into heaven by the noble <a of 
Aas lal a aa . ’ pleasure in the good of others.” An unfailing 
part Cae ala ain bt ey ee store of happiness belongs to her who cares to 
ness of life; while pa - - . ih listen to details about other people’s lives, who 
seh “ ow, spirits iS at - ; eens © | can really inquire into their good or bad nights 
oe ! ai . on small partis due to over-| without its being merely an excuse for intro- 
mastering troub'e. ducing h experiences. (Let me in 
An unsatisfied sense of the incompleteness of ceaai sans bed ol Sontey that this 
life is bound up in our.nature and weighs upon person will not add to the world’s happiness 
us gee a oeraee o hem See unless she is also one of those pan eanae 
speak my mind too freely, ¥ ’ to whom alone it is safe to talk!) But to 
you were a party of my own 1 old girls” with sea to the feeling of hak rete which 
whom TI was discussing,the ‘question, I should is a note of most lives—no work, no happiness 
say tofyou quite frankly, My dear children, it | yin entirely remove it; nor should we desire 
that, since it is this unsatisfied hunger which 


is because so few of you get married.” Now 

do not protest in your minds against such 8D | reminds us that “ this is not our rest,” and which 

old-fashioned view, and indignantly desire to | akes us look forward to the fuller life beyond. 

of Heaven than many so-called joys. In| prove to me that wcman is sufficient for her| ¢¢ Anselm seems of very close kin to ourselves, 
in spite of so many intervening centuries, when 


fact, the conclusion one generally draws from | own happiness ; I am not sure that the happt- 
he says: ‘¢ In Thee desires which are deferred 
Uk pe ee 


secing people saddened by circumstances, is | "ess of matrimony was the chief thought in my 
that the circumstances are not so very sad | mind, as I should go on to gay, “if you did get 


after all, for the real sufferers, as a rule, have | married, you would probably have something to | §\*" Tears are,theZonly, cure for weeping." —Phantastes. 
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‘are not diminished, but rather increased, and 
no noble part, though unfulfilled on earth, ia 
suffered to languish and perish in the soul 
which lives in Thee, but is deepened and 
hollowed out by suffering, and yearning, and 
want, that it may become capable of a larger 
fulfilment hereafter.” 


There is a great deal I should like to say 
about ways and means of making others happy. 
Direct work on souls may or may not be bene- 
ficial to either the souls or to you! This 
requires very delicate surgery, and most of us 
are below the level of it, but we unquestionably 
do good whenever we raise anyone's vitality. 


magic veil was over your eyes! There is a 
whole world of sights and sounds around us to 
which we are blind and deaf, because we have 
not trained the eyes and ears of our hearts to 
be of quick understanding. We do not think 
and so we do not see, and so we become own 
brothers to Dives! 


But Iam holding a brief for the duty, and 
therefore the possibility, of happiness in this 
world: I feel rather like the Sultan whose 
gracious proclamation ran, ‘‘ Make merry, my 
children, make merry. He who does not make 
merry will be flogged!” I must in honesty 
confess that the only person I ever met who 
was bubblingly happy on principle, annoyed 
me extremely by her’ aggressive cheerful- 
ness. It is true that I was younger then, 
and did not know how rare a quality it 
was, but even now, if you started a debate on 
whether cheerfulness was a vice or virtue, I 
could argue on either side with perfect convic- 
tion. ‘“‘ What! shall we have no sadness 
because thou art full of cakes and ale?” 

I do not want you to be cheerful; I want 
_you to be happy, which is as much higher, as o 
hopeful nature is higher than a merely sanguine 
one. Happiness and hope are acquired tastes, 
and higher than the mere temperamental 
animal endowments of being cheerful and 
‘sanguine. 

He who has risen to “ the royalty of inward 
‘happiness’ never tells others that their sorrows 
are imaginary, or insists on their enjoying life 
‘because he does ; he knows that sometimes 

‘‘ Such wisdom bids a creature fiy 

Whose very sorrow is that time huth shorn 

His natural wings.” 

He probably has that most delightful combina- 
tion of a “cheerful mind and a sad heart,” 
‘which makes a perfect companion. By a sad 
heart I mean one that feels “the sense of tears 
‘in mortal things,” that has left behind the irre- 
sponsible gaiety of a Donatello, and gained 
“the central peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation.” 

Maeterlinck and the Impressionists, as it 
were, walk the hospitals and paint their recol- 
lJections as presenting the whole of life, and 
they are in a sense true prophets, if you accept 
earth as being the whole of life. Their scenes 
of personified gloom do but say in other words, 
‘‘if in this life only we have hope, then are we 
of all men most miserable.” It is true that a 
blackbeetle is no more real than a butterfly, 
but the Realist shows a true instinct in clinging 
to the blackbeetle! For the butterfly and the 
sunshine and the Faun’s delight in birds and 
flowers, are fleeting and always liable to be 
swept away by the black Ocean of Sadness 
and Pain and Despair, which underlies it all. 
Frail and anxious are the earthly barriers 
which man erects against those dark waves, 
that may overwhelm him at any moment. But 
what need‘of barriers at all to one who knows 
that the dark ocean is no cruel foe, but the 
shortest road to his eternal home, and that the 
most tempestuous-seeming billows are but a 
moonlit pathway 
“* Through the dear might of Him that walked 

the waves.” 


But why is this subject of happiness a prac- 
tical one to bring before women workers ? 
Because one of the objects of our work is to 
make people happy! I say this advisedly, as 
it is the surest way of making them good. 

Now you cannot give happiness unless you 
have it. ‘First be at peace thyself, then 
shalt thou know how to bring others to 
peace,” 


you never found it out, and so never helped to 
make things easier; you wonder now what 


‘“‘ The great malady of the age is cold,” said De 


Tocqueville, and he was only repeating George 


Herbert, who says, ‘‘ We freeze on until the 


grave increases our cold,” and no wonder, con- 


sidering the way we make the air heavy with a 
fine driving sleet of denigration and grumbling. 

In Francois Coppée’s last book* (where he 
tells how pain and suffering led him to find 
true happiness), he describes walking through 
the mist and fog up the mountain side at 
Geneva, till he suddenly came out in the 
blessed sunlight and all life seemed changed. 
Something of the same effect is produced by 
contact with one of those sunshiny natures 
whose happiness is so contagious. No wonder 
that Mr. Clifford, in a Church Army paper, 
says that a happy nature is worth £100 a year, 
irrespective of other qualifications. How many 
of my remarks to-day, or yours either, have 
made the listener happier? Yet some people 
have a way of making one feel warmed and fed 
by their very manner, sans rien vous dire ils 
vous consolent de tout. We have such extraor- 
dinary gifts of healing —and so seldom use 
them ? : 

In nine cases out of ten it is lack of observa- 
tion which makes us so neglectful of the beggar 
at our gate. We wonder at Dives, but I am 
not sure any of us have a right to do so! 
Which of us has enough quick perception 
always to notice whether those she talks to are 
tired or depressed ? : Do we always notice when 
children want a soothing word? Cannot you 
remember times in your youth when you felt 
hot all over, because you had done the wrong 
thing and someone laughed (though you 
would rather have died than have seemed 
to mind)? And then, perhaps, someone ex- 
plained and made it seem quite natural that 
you should have made the mistake; they put 
you at your ease—how intensely grateful you 
felt! You were full of sores in your mind, 
sores that hurt dreadfully, but people (like 
Dives) never noticed. Since then you have got 
more used to life, but let your memory keep 
your eyes open in case others ‘are suffering as 
you used to do. 

Many are “neutral-coloured” till they meet 

an unmistakable beggar—a clear case of sick- 
ness—then they shine out like so many rain- 
bows of help and comfort. But in nine cases 
out of ten Lazarus comes to us in disguise, in 
many cases remarkably well dressed! He 
would often and often like some of the crumbs 
of the happiness and cheerfulness and pretty 
things and interests in life, which you enjoy so 
richly, but be, or she, cannot ask and you do 
not notice. 
You must have constant sunshine and help- 
fulness—light perpetual—about you, or you 
will fall into the sin of Dives, and go through 
life without doing what you might. 

The inevitable suffering of life is a very 
terrible part of it, but the needless suffering is 
even sadder. How much of that do you and I 
cause by thoughtless words or thoughtless 
silence, by tactless words or unsympathetic 
silence, by not noticing those at our gate? 
Sometimes you find out afterwards what a 
hard time someone was going through, though 


* La Bonne Souffrance. 


FROM SLAVE TO EMPRESS 
THE WOMAN RULER OF CHINA 


Tue true story of the woman who is at the 
head of the Chinese empire, is of extraordinary 


significance as wellasinterest. This monarch, the 
Empress Tuen, who is comparable to Catharine 
of Russiain her sagacity and political wisdom, 
was once a slave. When a little girl, she was 
sold by her father to be a slave in the family of 
a viceroy in a remote province of China. Her 
father was of Tartar blood, and one of those 
who could read, and he would not have thought 
of selling his child, although she was “nothing 
but a girl; but, as the family had become 
destitute in a rebellion, the little girl of eleven 
suggested this means of getting bread for her 
mother and little brother and her father. Tuen 
served the viceroy’s wife and mother-in-law, 
and was taught spinning and other useful arts 
by their maids. When she was twelve she 
embroidered a beautiful tunic for the viceroy, 
and he was so delighted with it that he offered 
the little slave whatever she wished most. Then 
Tuen fell on her knees and declared her heart’s 
desire. She wanted to learn to read like her 
dear father ! 

It was, indeed, an extraordinary request. 
The viceroy told her that girls could not learn 
such a thing, but Tuen told him she was not to 
blame that the gods had made her a girl, and 
she could not help longing to know how to read. 
So her master had her taught, and his own 
daughter dying after a time, she was adopted 
as a daughter of the house. Later the viceroy 
received some political honour from the Emperor 
of China, and, being desirous to give him a 
beautiful and worthy present in token of 
acknowledgment, he followed the ordinary 
Oriental custom and sent Tuen to Pekin. The 
girl’s feet had never been bound, of course, and 
she could walk upon them, and her mind was 
developed beyond that of most Chinese women. 
The favourite slave of the Emperor of China 
became the favourite wife. 

On the journey by river to Pekin, with ser- 
vants sent with her by the viceroy, she had 
given a ring to a young lad who saved a man 
from drowning in the river. She had promised 
the ring to anyone who would save the drown- 
ing man. The youth to whom she gave the 
ring had an intelligent face; he was a sailor, in 
the coarse clothes of the lower class. That was 
Li Hung Chang. ; 
During the present Emperor’s minority, 
Tuen was Regent, but he was not her son 
—his mother was at first associated with the 
other widow as Regent, but on her death some 
years ago Tuen continued alone to act as Regent, 
and now, a8 Empress Dowager, she again assumes 
command. The Emperor is about twenty-four ; 
the Empress is sixty. Bishop Galloway says 
that her birthday was to have been celebrated 
with great pomp, but the Chinese-Japanese 
war prevented. He says truly that it is signi- 
ficant that in China, ‘‘ where women are at a 
discount, are secluded and kept in ignorance ; 
are protested against at birth, and regarded as 
a calamity in youth; the ruling spirit now in 
all national affairs is a woman. 


(ieee 


A CELEBRATED London oculist, on partin 
with his son when going to Germany, said, 
“You are poing to the hot-bed of tobacco- 
smoking. I will not ask you to promise me 
that you will not smoke, but if you can have 
the moral courage to resist the temptation— 
you know what pleasure it will give me.” The 
son, when relating this conversation, said, “ It 
is singular that my father is my friend as well 
as my father! I need not tell you that I did not 
smoke.” Alas! that it should be “singular” 


r for a father to be the friend of his son. 
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rights, of the fully-formed portion of the popu- 
lation. Of the adult half of the human race, 
one-half again consists of men, the other of 
women. In some countries it appears that the 
proportion of the sexes varies; but in general, 
equality is pretty nearly preserved in the 
relative numbers. According to Mr. Mill's 
most enlarged view, therefore, one-fourth of the 
human race, or of any section thereof, is the 
greatest number whose interests ought to be 
directly consulted in the making of laws, the 
interests of the other three-fourths being, some- 
how or other, benevolently included in those of 
the stronger ruling quarter, though this same 
quarter, in the exercise of its powers towards 
its own other members, would, if uncontrolled 
by restraint, infallibly misuse these powers, 
to the exclusive advantage of whatever number 
less than the whole might become possessed of 
them! The ruling quarter are necessarily 
benevolent towards the three-fourths, but as 
necessarily malevolent towards all the mem- 
bers of the fourth to which the rulers belong! 
Or, if benevolence towards the three-fourths be 
discarded, another supposition as strange must 
be made—to wit, that nature has, to save man 
the trouble of thought or the need of sympathy 
towards three-fourths of his race, so mysteriously 
and indissolubly amalgamated their pleasures, 
pains, and wishes with his that it is impossible 
for him to promote the happiness of the one 
without at the same time promoting that of the 
others. The grandest moral discovery this that 
ever has been made! a discovery superseding, 
with respect to the interests of three-fourths of 
the human race, the necessity of study or of 
the acquisition of habits of sympathy. 


The discovery of earlier times—for so many 
dreary centuries reverenced—was that the 
possession of power by one, or by a few 
hundreds, or thousands, necessarily amalga- 
mated their interest with that {of all under the 
influence of their power; caused the one to 
be included in the other, and necessarily 
inspired such knowledge and benevolence into 
the possessors of power as rendered them the 
fittest instruments for promoting the happiness 
of all. Mr. Mill has discovered all this to be 
false philosophy, belied by every page of 
history, by the occurrences of every day. But 
only increase the number of the governing 
party to one-fourth, or nearly one-fourth, and 
should that one-fourth be“the division to which 
the philosopher himself happens to belong, he 
finds the philosophy admirable! The ignorance 
of men possessing power, is changed into 
knowledge; their love of exclusive interest, 
into benevolence. The power that is neces- 
sarily mischievous aa applied to any of the 
members of the favoured fourth, becomes as 
necessarily good when applied to the excluded 
three-fourths. Wonderful alchemy of modern 
philosophy in the hand of such a magician! If 
he could but as easily change the dispositions 
of the few possessors of power towards the one- 
fourth, as he takes credit for having done 
towards the hapless three-fourths, who so 
worthy as he of apotheosis ! 

But the truth is, that all such quibbling and 
vain distinctions are unworthy the name of 
philosophy. Men without knowledge or 
benevolence, or placed in such circumstances 
as are ordinarily incompatible with the exercise 
of such qualities, will necessarily use power 
for their own apparent exclusive benefit, at the 
expense of all other sentient beings—children, 
women, or other men—whose interests may 
appear to them incompatible with their own. 
Nor is there any mysterious identification or 


APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 
A reply to Mill’s “ Article on Government.” 
By Wirttuam THompson. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER I. (Continued.) 
“ The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 
Sor human rights, is fownded on the universal 
love of power, of all human beings, over all 
their fellow-creatures, for selfish purposes. 
This is stated to be the grand governing law 
of human nature.” 


WE may conceive three modes by which it may 
be sought to evade the application to women of 
the general principle that security requires the 
possession of personal political rights. It maybe 
boldly said that they are incapable of becoming 
rational and susceptible of happiness, like men. 
Secondly, it may be said, that whether capable 
or not, men being equally numerous, are the 
stronger half of the species, and should, there- 
fore, render women, like any other objects of 

desire, tributary to their enjoyment. Or, 
thirdly, by a more refined sophistry, it may be 
allowed, that though women are capable of 
rationality and enjoyment equally with men, 
though their happiness should be kept in view 
as a primary object as much as that of men, 
the other half of the race! yet is all restraint 
on the power of men quite superfluous as to 
them, inasmuch as, in their case, men are not 
influenced by the general tendency of their 
unenlightened natures to misuse power, but 
necessarily include the happiness of women in 
all speculations and regulations as to their own 
happiness. 

Let us see which of these three evasions of 
his own principle, his grand, governing, primary, 
law of human nature, Mr. Mill has adopted. 

The ‘ Article on Government ”’ asserts (p. 500, 
‘* Supplement to the Encyclopedia Brittanica’’): 
*¢ One thing is pretty clear, that all those indi- 
viduals whose interests are indisputably included 
in those of other individuals, may be struck off ” 
(from political rights) ‘‘ without inconvenience. 
In this light may be viewed all children up to a 
certain age, whose interests are involved in 
those of their parents. In this light, also, 
women may be regarded, the interest of almost 
all of whom is involved either in that of their 
fathers or in’that of their husbands.” 

Thus cavalierly are dealt with by this philo- 
sopher of humanity, the interests of one-half 
the human species! Not so by Mr. Bentham, 
whose disciple he is: the philosophy of that 
enlightened and benevolent man embraces in 
its grasp every sentient human being, and 
acknowledges the claim of every rational adult, 
without distinction of sex or colour, to equal 
political rights. Is the authority of the disciple 
above that of the master? We shall discard 
both; and on the great principle of Utility, 
admitted by both, by both appealed to as 
the test of political as well as private morals, 
proceed to investigate the propositions be- 
fore us. 

Still more if the alleged law is relinquished, 
as by the “Article” it is, as to the disposition 
of men towards three-fourths of the race, 
children as well as women, the law itself and 
the arguments founded on it must fail. 

One half of the human race in almost all 
countries are under 20 or 21 years of age, their 
faculties not fully developed, not capable of 
performing all the duties, or exercising all the ° 


inclusion of the interests of the weak and | 


ignorant with those of the strong and knowing. 
On the contrary, the more ignorant and the 
more weak—whether from nature in the case 
of children, or from nature as to weakness, and 
from privation of education and stultifying 
institutions as to knowledge, in the case of 
women—the less will there be, or appear to be, 
of identification or inclusion of interests; 
because the less of resemblance, of equality, 
the less there will be of sympathy; the less 
power to resist, and the less of control, the 
greater will be the temptation to—the more: 
infallible will be the certainty of—abuse o 
power. 


MR. MILL'S ALLEGED PRIMARY LAW OF HUMAN 
NATURE IS, HOWEVER, BUT A SECONDARY 
LAW, OPERATING UNDER PECULIAR AND ILL- 
ARRANGED CIRCUMSTANCES ONLY. THE 
PRIMARY LAW OF HUMAN NATURE, OPERATING 
EQUALLY UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES, IS 
SIMPLY THE DESIRE OF HAPPINESS, OR LOVE 
OF PLEASURE, AND AVERSION TO PAIN. 


But it does not appear that Mr. Mill has laid 
a sufficiently broad basis for the great argument 
on which the institution of government ought 
to depend, in order to promote the greatest 
possible quantity of happiness to those in- 
fluenced by it. It would appear that Mr. Mill's 
alleged primary principle of human nature is 
but a secondary principle, and dependent on 
particular conditions. It is not true that all men 
are inclined to use power for their own exclusive 
benefit. Itis equally not true that all men are in- 
clined to use power beneficently, so as tocalculate 
the effect of its exercise on the happiness of all 
to be affected by it. The original principle of 
human nature is neither the one nor the other 
of these two; it is simply the desire of happiness 
and aversion to misery, without any wish, 
kindly or malignant, to others. 


As men acquire knowledge, and become 
surrounded, in the course of barbarism or 
civilisation, by circumstances conciliating their 
happiness with, or putting it in opposition to, 
that of their fellow-creatures, they pursue to a 
greater or less extent their own individual 
happiness in connection with, or to the exclu- 
sion of, that of others. It is neither an 
original nor a universal principle of human 
beings to trample on, any more than it is to 
promote, the happiness of others. It is never 
trampled on but when rightly or erroneously 
judged to be incompatible with the happiness 
of the agent. The two conditions requisite to 
the truth of Mr. Mill’s proposition as to the 
tendency to the abuse or misuse of power are, 
that the persons possessing power shall, from 
the operation of circumstances, be shut out 
from the moral knowledge requisite to 
show them the identity of their real 
comprehensive interest with that of their 
fellow-creatures, and shall also be divested of 
those dispositions or habits of sympathy 
necessary to enable them to act according to 
their knowledge. With such knowledge and 
dispositions, no restraints on power would be 
wanted, and such knowledge and dispositions 
are certainly possible. It is as certainly true 
that the very possession of power without 
restraint, is in almost every instance sufficient 
to confound knowledge and eradicate sympathy 
where they previously existed, or to prevent 
their formation. These modifications seem to: 
be requisite to render universal Mr. Mill’s: 
principle of human action. 

Were knowledge and benevolence so increased 


and improved, by education or otherwise—and 
there is no physical or moral impossibility of 
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their being so increased and improved—that 
all men saw their interest in tracing 
the consequences of their actions on 
the happiness -of others as well as on 
their own, and that they were disposed to 
regulate their actions by this knowledge, there 
would be no need of restraints, because men 
would not wish for power over each other; the 
means of influencing rational beings by the 
exhibition of reason, is all that would be exer- 
cised or wished for. But wnder the existing and 
all past circumstances of society, Mr. Mill's 
proposition is doubtless correct as applied to the 


immense majority of men ; while these or similar | ¢}, 


circumstances operate upon them, men will, 
almost universally, use power for their own 
exclusive, obvious and immediate, benefit. 

If it be said that the terms “ grand, govern- 
ing,” law do not imply either primary, or 
universal, the meaning will be reduced to what 
is above explained, a mode of action occurring 
under given circumstances. 


(To be continued.) 


Srarsp CuRE FoR THE Drink CrazE.— 
Cincnona Ruspra.—The use of liquid extract 
of quill red bark has been advocated lately by 
Dr. Robert D’Unger, of Chicago, who asserts 
that it has the property of curing drunkenness, 
and leaving the drunkard with an unconquer- 
able aversion to spirituous liquors. ‘Dr. 
D'Unger has cured 2,800 cases of the worst 
forms of intemperance by this treatment.”— 
Weekly Review. The dose is from half to one 
teaspoonful every three hours, and is gradually 
reduced to five drops. The treatment should 
be continued for five to fifteen, or in extreme 
cases, thirty days. Mr. A. M. Adams, in a 
letter to the Lancet (April 26th, 1879) corrobo- 
rates this statement so far that, in describing a 
case where he used yellow bark, he says, ‘‘ his 
craving for the time being entirely ceased, his 
nerves were strengthened, he slept, and in fact 
was quite well again in two days.” He is not 
able to corroborate the statement of its virtues 
in reclaiming the drunkard, and creating within 
him a lasting distaste for alcoholic stimulants, 
but says: “It may be found that Cinchona or 

uinine is capable of producing all the imme- 
diate curative effects claimed for it in America, 
and being a most simple and excellent remedy, 
: is well worthy of our serious attention at 
ome.” 


HAVE MANNERS DETERIORATED? 


Morals and manners aresynonymous. Manners 
are, and always must be, the outward expression 
or soul-covering of the individual. No one denies 
that humanity is growing kinder, more merci- 


TO WORSHIP RIGHTLY. 
O BROTHER man, fold to thy heart thy brother! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


ful, more unselfish. How then can its manners | Follow with reverent steps the great example 


be deteriorating? Look at the men of to-day. 


Of Him whose holy work was doi 


ng ; 
Are they less chivalrous than they were? Do | So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple, 


women ever think what it must mean to them 
to have every profession invaded by women ? 
Do we ever consider the ex manners 
of the majority in the way they have stepped 
aside and made room for us? If women 
don’ now enter 
fowls, the 
eir in 


@ room 
develop their powers and use 
ce and their strength to help 
their men-folk bear the burthens of life. 
Are they any the less kindly, less truthful, 
less thoughtful for the good of others? And 
he or she who is kindly, truthful and thoughtful 
for others has the most ect manners. As 
& contrast between the ‘then and now,” let us 
uote from a school prospectus of about the 
form Bill period (1882): ‘ Arbuthnott 
House, a Christian and refined seminary for 
the daughters of gentlemen and professional 
men. (The italics are the prospectus’s own). 
Daily curriculum :—Scripture and Christian 
doctrine as taught by the Established Church 
of England, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and the use of the globes, 
needlework in all its branches, history, Mang- 
nall’s Questions. Extras: aan and paint- 
ing, music (harp, pianoforte, and singing), 
languages, dancing, deportment, and _polite- 
ness. N.B.—No young lady has ever left our 
care with a waist over 17 inches.” —Mrs. Gough, 
in ** Melbourne Sun.” 


‘* WorRKMEN’s CLUBs."—Speaking at a meet” 
ing at Cromer, Lady Battersea gave the 
following particulars of a club in Staffordshire. 
The club was founded for “ social intercourse, 
mutual helpfulness, mental and moral improve- 
ment, and rational recreation.” ‘The rational 
recreation,” says her ladyship, ‘‘ was provided 
for by an expenditure of £2 19s. for an enter- 
tainment, and £1 6s. for games. Mental and 
moral improvement cost £2 6s. 9d. for news- 
papers, and 5s. 8d. for books. Social inter- 
course amounted to £764 for refreshments, 
£4 10s. of which was for bread and cheese. 
Mutual helpfulness was brought into play at 
one o'clock in the morning, when the sober 
members lead the drunken ones home.” 


Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangour 
Of wild war-music o’er the earth shall cease; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of : 
J. G. Whittier. 
* *  * 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
HUMANITY. 
ALL men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth and skies; 
All men are equal when that earth 
Fades from their dying eyes. 


All wait alike on Him whose power 
Upholds the life He gave ; 
The sage within his star-lit tower, 
The savage in his cave. 
God meets the throngs who pay their vows 
In courts their hands have made ; 
And hears the worshipper who bows 
Beneath the plantain shade. 
Tis man alone who difference sees, 
And speaks of high and low, 
And worships those, and tramples these, 
While the same path they go. 
O let man hasten to restore 
To all their rights of love; 
In power and wealth exult no more, 
In wisdom lowly move. 
Ye great, renounce your earth-born pride ! 
Ye low, your shame and fear ! 
Live, as ye worship, side by side, 
Your brotherhood revere ! 
Harriet Martineau. 
* * * 
‘*THOUGH THE WORLD BLAME 
THEE.” 


TEcues the world blame thee, thou art not to 
ame; 
Though the world praise thee, hearken not 
all 


at all. 

In thine own heart is the reward or shame, 

In thine own heart the victory or the fall. 
What others think of thee stay not to ask— 

Rather than please the many, serve the few; 
Knowing that life’s most glorious regal task 

Is never quite too hard for thee to do. 

ArtHur L. Saumon, in The Academy. 


Copy this 
Signature in your 


Housekeeper’s Diary. 


It may not matter with low- 
priced articles consumed 
in large quantities, but 
when buying an article 
like Extract of Meat it 
pays to take trouble and 
obtain the right kind. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


(THE ORIGINAL ) 
Manufactured under the strictest scientific supervision, from the best parts of the best beef. 


GOES FARTHEST IN KITCHEN AND SICK ROOM. 


Scientific Board : Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.8., DC.L., Dr. MAX yon PETTENKOFER, Dr. CARL yon YOIT. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


» Mr. Jacob Bright, who represented 
Manchester for twenty-nine years, has just 
been the recipient of a well-deserved honour 
at the hands of his fellow-citizens. His 
bust, subscribed for by Manchester friends, 
and executed by Mr. Onslow Ford, was 

ublicly presented to the Corporation on 
half of the subscribers, accepted by the 

Lord Mayor, and placed in a prominent 

position in the Town Hall, not far from 

the statue of John Bright, the brother of 

Jacob Bright. Mr. Jacob Bright was him- 

self. too ill to be present, but Mrs. Bright, 

with her two sons and daughter, and other 
relatives, were present. Mr. Bright is to 
be ever remembered and honoured by us 
because of his bringing [in for many years 
the Woman’s Suffrage Bill, which he took 

from the hands of Mr. John Stuart Mill, 

when the latter lost his election, in the 

Parliament that sat in 1870. It must be 

borne in mind that at that time the idea of 

giving women political existence was con- 
sidered a much more wild one than any 
person now ventures to suppose it to be. 

There was then no experience of women 

voting for, or sitting upon, any public 

bodies; and all the innumerable achieve- 


ments in learning and in public life which : 


mae Na ce erent 


life. 
most grateful for the kind thought and 
friendly sympathy which had dictated that 
handsome gift.” 
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have marked our progress in the last 
— of a century were still to come. 
ence, Mr. Bright sacrificed his reputation 


as a practical 


Suffrage Bill at that early date. 
* * * 


Mr. Bright's very quiet manner veiled 
most powerful individuality, strong and 
courageous and immovable in regard to 
Had he cared less for the things 
that are right and words that are true, and 
is own personal ambitions, he 


principle. 


more for 
might have. been more widely popular. 


Those who knew him in early years have 


often observed that he could have been, 


had he cared, at least as well known as 


his more famous brother. Mr. C. E. 


Schwann, M.P., in his speech upon the 
occasion of the presentation, applied to 
Mr. Jacob Bright, very justly, Words- 


“« Happy 


worth’s description of the 


Warrior ”’ :— 


‘‘ Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
-| Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 


And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 


Whom they must follow ; on whose head must 


Like showers of manna, if they come at all.” 
* * * 


~ Amongst the speeches in making the 


presentation was one by Mrs. Scatcherd, 
who remarked that— 


‘Mr. Bright's love of justice knew no nation, 
no creed, no colour, no rank, and no sex. 
(Applause.) Nay, it went further than that. 
Their friend always insisted that full freedom 
and justice should be given to women, even 
though they were married—(laughter)—and she 
must say that that was a point which many 
good men she knew and honoured had not yet 
reached. A man more pure and bold and just 


than Mr. Bright was not born unto this earth. 
(Applause.) 
hearts of the women for the great services Mr. 


Bright had rendered to their cause. They were 


glad they had the noble, gifted, and brave com- 


panion of his life with them—(applause)—and 
if Mr. Bright had been present he would have 
been the first to acknowledge how his influence 
had always been strengthened and his zeal 


inspired by Mrs. Bright.” 
* *£ * 


The gift was acknowledged on ‘behalf of 
the citizens by the Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester, who said that Mr. Bright was one 
of the most respected and most distin- 
guished of their citizens, and on behalf of 
the family Mrs. Jacob Bright spoke. She 
said that ‘‘The words that Mr. Schwann 
had quoted from the ‘Happy Warrior’ 
had often been repeated to her by her 
husband as representing his idea of what 
a man’s character should be, and he would 
be very glad that they had been applied {to 
himself. She had to thank the Lord 
Mayor for the courtesy with which the 
City Council had received the bust, and 
for the prominent place they had awarded 
it. She did not know if she was telling 
a, secret, but she understood that a replica 
of that beautiful and delicately-moulded 
portrait of her husband was to be pre- 
sented to herself. She was delighted and 
overjoyed at the prospect of its possession, 
and should value it to the last day of her 
She might say that her family were 
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litician and imperilled that 
of a man of ordinary common sense when 
he came forward and took up the Woman's 


Unbounded gratitude filled the 
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Comparatively few ladies have been 
found to stand for the Parish Councils. It 
has just been shown in Paisley, that when 
women are willing té undertake this work 
the public is as glad to accept their ser- 
vices as in the case of School Board 
members and members of Boards of 
Guardians. Three ladies stood, of whom 
one was returned rap sagen and the other 
two in each case at the head of the oe 
In Edinburgh, also, six ladies have n 
returned, one, Miss Hadwen, heading the 
poll by more than 1,000 votes. 


5 * * 


Miss Georgiana Hill, well-known in the 
literary world as the author of ‘“ The 
History of Women in England,” will move 
an interesting resolution at the meeting of 
the Governors of the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, to be held at Cannon-street 
Hotel, on November 25th. Miss Hill’s 
resolution is similar to that moved by her 
late fatber upon more than one occasion, 
and it has for her the double interest of 
continuing an effort which he began, and 
of endeavouring to secure for the women 
inmates of the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables the advantage of the presence 
of some ladies on the board of manage- 
ment. The following is the wording of 
Miss Hill’s resolution: ‘‘That in view of 
the fact that by far the larger propor- 
tion of the inmates of the Royal Hospital 
for Incurables are women, it is desirable that 
women should be added tc the Board of 
Management.” After Miss Hill has moved 
this, it will, if possible, be spoken to by Miss 
Goff and Miss McKee, M.L.S.B. 


* * * 


Miss Hill points out that the course she 
urges was advised in 1893 by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, who had been acting as president 
of a special committee of inquiry into the 
affairs of the hospital. Lord Aberdeen 
wrote :— 

I am of opinion that however valuable and 
beneficial the visits of ladies as at present to 
the inmates of the Institution may be, it would 
be desirable that a certain number of ladies 
should be asked to join the Committee or Board 
of Management. In this way the special 
experience of ladies would be made available, 
while there would not be the risk of any incon- 
venience or want of harmonious co-operation 
such as might, in the opinion of some people, 
exist, if a separate committee of ladies were 
formed. 

* * * 

Learning, that is to say, the acquisition 
of knowledge for its own sake and without 
regard to the practical benefits that are 
expected to immediately arise from its 
possession, has so much more encourage: 
ment amongst men, from the existence of 
lectureships, tutorships, and other colle- 
giate endowments, than is at present avail- 
able for the support or encouragement of 
women, that it is not surprising if com- 
paratively few women as yet have given 
themselves to those abstruse studies for 
which very little return can be expec 
in the ordinary market. Of the few who 
have devoted themselves thus to special 
studies, one of the most distinguished is 
Miss Jane Harrison, whose particular study 
is Greek art. She has delivered various 
courses of lectures on the Vases which 


were so popular a form of art, and ina 
measure of historical record, amongst the 


Greeks, and she isconsidered tobe one of the 


greatest living authorities on that subject. 
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‘She already holds honorary degrees from 
the Universities of Aberdeen and Durham, 
and is the only woman member of the 
Imperial German Institute of Archeology. 
She has now been honoured by the appoint- 
ment to deliver in Dublin a series of lectures 
called ‘‘ The Hermione Lectures,” which 
were established in remembrance of the late 
beautiful and cultured Duchess of Leinster. 
Miss Harrison has chosen for her subject 
the Parthenon Marbles. 


On another page we give an appreciation, 


by one who knows, of the work done by Miss 
Orme, as matron of the London Temperance 
Hospital. It hardly seems possible that 


it is a quarter of a century ago since the 


institution was established, but such is the 
It began in a comparatively small 
way, in a house in Gower-street, and as its 
work proved to be successful, both as 
regards the average recoveries of the patients 
and as regards the number of persons found 
desirous of accepting its benefits, under 


case. 


the essential feature of the treatment of all 


diseases without the use of alcohol, the 
effort was extended, and a large building 
specially erected. The position of matron 
and lady superintendent was obviously one 
Miss Orme for- 
tunately was able, not only to carry out these 
professional duties efficiently, but also, 
when occasion required, to plead for the 
She is 
-one of the quietest of women in manners 
and appearance, but is an illustration of 
how much ability may be concealed until 
circumstances draw it forth ; and it is rather 
sad to reflect that in a great many cases 
‘these circumstances may never arise, and 
hence the real talents may never be dis- 
covered. On her retirement from her post 
Miss Orme has been presented by the 
board and other subscribers with an 
address, expressing in appreciative terms 
a hearty recognition of her great services 
to the hospital, and a substantial cheque ; 
while the nurses, past and present, gave 
her a silver tea-service and set of silver: 
spoons ; and the servants and porters pre- 


of very great importance. 


hospital both with voice and pen. 


sented a handsome marbla clock. 


s s s 


At length it appears the Temperance 
Party are about to make-an organised 
attempt at diminishing the evil of the 
so-called workmen’s clubs which have 
sprung up in hundreds as a means of 
These places 


evading the licensing laws. 
are, unfortunately, worse than the public- 


houses, inasmuch as they are not open to 


police visits, and they are under no laws 


requiring them to close at fixed times, or 


‘during any portion of Sunday, the con- 
sequence being that men remain in them 
to all hours of the night drinking and very 
frequently gambling, and that Sunday is a 
saturnalia of debauch. It is the worse that 
such places should be entirely free from 
legal restrictions as to the hours during 
which drink can be sold, because they 
have, by the insidious pretext of affording 
scope for political discussion and for action 
on public questions drawn in a great 
number of men who would never have 
fallen victims to the ordinary public-house. 
It is under the pretence of political work, 
indeed, that some of these places entice into 
their meshes very respectable young men. 
But whether the man who should be 
resting from his work and preparing for 
the next day’s labour, but remains drinking 
till two o’clock in the morning, spending 
his income, and returning home more or 
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less intoxicated—whether he does this 
in a place which is called a club or in one 
called a pvblic-house makes absolutely no 
difference to the practical results to himself 
and his family. 
* * * 
As the law stands at present no action 
whatever can be taken against these places 
rovided their management arrange for the 
trifling formality of electing their fre- 
uenters as members and receiving from 
them a subscription, however trifling, even 
one penny a week. When we read in the 
newspapers of clubs being raided and their 
managers prosecuted, this refers only to 
cases where long immunity has led to 


carelessness on the part of managers or 


barmen, and they have been found serving 
some person who was not an elected 
member. 
of ‘election ’’ be duly observed, the law 
does not touch these places. 
would be a practical avenue for legislation, 


and one where the Temperance party would 
carry with them the sympathies of that far 
larger section of the community that does 
approve of limitations and restrictions on 
the sale of drink, but does not approve of 
Yet this very practical effort, 
, has up to the 
present been neglected by Temperance or- 
It is with great pleasure in 
the interests of the wives and families of 
the men led into such places that we record 
that that strong and practical body, the 
Good Templars, are at last about to take 


prohibition. 
and one so urgently requir 


ganisations. 


up this question. 
* * * 


The first of a series of district conferences 
of Good Templars on the subject has been 
held, and Mr. William Burroaughes read a 
paper on “ Drinking Clubs; what can be 
done to combai the sale of drink in them.” 
pointed out very truly what is the root 
of the difficulty that has been experienced 
in getting this question stirred, viz., that 
the upper classes have their political and 
social clubs, in which they manage their 
own drinking arrangements free from any 
licensing laws, and that they would not be 
willing to have any interference from the 
law in this respect; while at the same 
time -it would be easy to arouse the class 
feeling of the working-men voters against 
any proposal to make their clubs submit to 
different regulations from those which 
apply to the expensive and fashionable 
Members of Parlia- 
ment will naturally be afraid of arousing 
or encountering this class feeling by sup- 
porting a proposal to place working-men’s 
clubs under licensing laws while rich men’s 
This is the difficulty 


He 


clubs of Pall Mall. 


clubs remain free. 
which has to be faced. 


* y s 


After a lengthy discussion the Good 


Templars’ meeting referred to, passed 
resolutions protesting ‘‘ against the con- 


tinuance of the debasing and growing 


system of unlicensed drinking clubs,” 
and urging all Temperance societies to use 
their power and influence to suppress this 
evil. To this was added a resolution, ‘‘That 
this Conference earnestly calls upon all mem- 
bers of political and trades union clubs to 
discountenance the sale and consumption 
of drink in their respective clubs.”’ 
+ © + 

Some of our readers may remember that 

this question has been very thoroughly 


dealt with here repeatedly. Upon the last 
occasion, the Secretary of the Working 


Men’s Club and Institute Union chose to 


Provided the trifling formality 
Here then 


families. 
a stop to those cases in which claims are 
made after the deaths of women who, there 
is reason to believe, have been murdered. 
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consider the strictures passed upon the 
unlimited hours of drinking in these clubs 
as objections to the existence of clubs for 
working-men altogether. The position 
which he took up, both in some violent 
letters addressed to this paper and pub- 
lished in our ‘‘ Open Column,” and in the 
Club and Institute Journal, was that the 
right to sell and consume drink at all hours of 
the day and night, and every day of the 
week, was inseparably bound up with the 
working-men’s club movement as a whole. 
This, however, is not our view. There 
can be no reason why men should be 
allowed to drink in clubs any later than 
they are in public-houses. Every reason 
which exists, and which our law so fully 
admits, for restricting the hours of drinking 
in licensed houses exists equally in connec- 
tion with these clubs; and there is no 
reason why a working-man’s club should 
consider either its existence threatened, or 
its comfort interfered with, by its members 
being forbidden to consume intoxicating 
liquor after midnight, than there is why 
they should suppose their daily freedom 
in walking along the street to be un- 
pleasantly circumscribed by the existence 
of laws forbidding them to knock down 
anybody who gets in their way. The 
right-minded people will not wish to do 
anything of the kind, and, therefore, their 
freedom and their comfort are not affected 
by the laws which forbid its being done. 
In like manner, no man who understands 
his own interests, or realises how society 
is held together, can pcssibly wish to 
spend the small hours of the morning 
drinking with boon companions, and, 
therefore, cannot feel himself aggrieved, 
or the happiness of his club life interfered 
with, if such drinking and gambling should 
be prohibited by law. 
* * * 

It is important to remember, and it is 
often forgotten, that the expectation that 
women would wish to make moral reforms 
is to many men an objection to giving us 
the vote. The following, from the Daily 
News leaderettes, is suggestive :—‘‘The lady 
guardians of the Hampstead Board seem 
to have gone to a division on the question 
of depriving the inmates of the workhouse 
of their Christmas beer. They were 
defeated by eight to five, and the trium- 
phant majority then carried all the other 
‘extras’ proposed by the Master. This 
may set one speculating as to the probable 
effect of extending the rule of women in 
public affairs. There can hardly be a 
doubt that it would lead to a great reduc- 
tion of rations in cakes and ale in many 
departments of life. It would be a moral 
government; and we should come as near 
to a revival of the Puritan ideal as can be 
expected in a latitudinary age. The 
pleasure-seekers, as well as the paupers, 
would be made to toe the line. This isno 
reproach to the reforming sex ; it is merely 
the statement of a fact which would pro- 
foundly affect us, no doubt for the better, 
in every relation of life. If the reformers 
could only guarantee us against the licence 
of a subsequent ‘ Restoration’ it might be 
tried at once.”’ 

Canadian life insurance companies have 
decided not to insure married women 
unless they are breadwinners for their 
This step has been taken to put 


/ 
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Public Meetings. 


._ MANSFIELD WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Carver. Wituiams, M.P., 


sepyerters cmt te shore 
which was a model of what such an address 


a 
should be, d with all y 
interesting to women. 

Mrs. G. H. Hibbert was voted to the chair, 
and in o the meeting said women had a 
great work to do in the world, greater than 
many of them and many of the gentlemen 
seemed to think. She thought they could do 
a + deal if they only set their minds to 
lucie on de srenaan's wrod whick needed good, 
earnest wor! women here. 

Mr. Carvell said there were certain 
ee ee een 

terest than, he was sorry to say, some men 
did. There were also some other questions in 
whith women were more deeply ingeres 
than those of the sex. It was 
those questions to which he wished to 
call their attention that afternoon. In 
the last Session of Parliament there 
were no less than three Bills in connec- 
tion with Woman’s Suffrage brought in. He 
thought that advocates of Woman’s 


ata vantage. Introducing several 

scorig adbadielyriprtiggnan, green sip g to 
the minds of members who were not well versed 
in the m. One Bill was brought in 
by a Conservative member, but the 
Liberals and Conservatives were on 
the back of the Bill. There was a second Bill 
brought in by Mr. Spencer, and the ssamoes ot 
e eo 


The two Bills were y alike, both being 
confined to the anchise. The 
third Bill was brought in by Sir Charles Dilke, 


that subject should have been introduced into 
a Woman’s Suffrage Bill he could not imagine. 
The two things seemed to have no connection, 
and the conjunction of the two was more 
otherwise. In addition, Mr. 

Munro » & Scotch member, intro- 
duced a Bill to enable women to be elected as 
County Councillors, but having no reference to 
Parliamentary electors. It was not possible to 
discuss any one of these measures. They kept 
the question before the country, but other- 
wise they might as well have never been 
introduced. The only occasion on which 
it was possible to raise the question of 
Woman's Suffrage was in connection with the 
Irish Local Government Bill. Members on 
their side of the House, and some on the 
other side, supported an amendment which, if 
it had been carried, would have made women 
eligible as County Councillors. The Govern- 
ment opposed the proposition, and so they 
failed to get it carried. Therefore as far as 
Woman's Suffrage was concerned, he would 
not say no progress had been made, but no 
legislative progress. It was to be borne in 
d that sometimes when things did not seem 

to be moving at all in Parliament, they were 
moving in the country. They would have to 
continue to work session after session until at 
last they accomplished the object of their 
desire, and might the time soon come ! 
After eeteruing to temperance, and, with regret, 
to the refusal of the Home Secretary to appoint 
another woman Chief Inspector under the 
Factory Laws, Mr. Carvell Williams applauded 
the Home Secretary for passing the new Act 
bringing under the Vagrancy laws for punish- 
ment the vile class of men who live on the 
prostitution of women, and deprecated the 
renewal of the Contagious Diseases Act in 
India. They should always be anxious for the 
preservation of the peace. The last three 
years had been years of deepest anxiety. They 
had heard of the bloodshed in the Turkish 
provinces and in Greece. They had read with 


women the 


conditions rendered marriage 
women cared to take up a pursuit only so far 


for men to marry. 


| Spain and the United States, and as much as they 


had admired the heroism of the soldiery in the 


Soudan, they had been shocked at the awful 


slaughter which had been witnessed there. 


to maintain peace 
of the Tsar’s peace rescript. They had to be 
prepared for another a; to the country, in 
which they would be to stand upon prin- 
oe the sentra ae had been shown 
y the legislation o 

Warm votes of pear} ate and thanks con- 

cluded the 


MRS. SIDGWICK ON EDUCATION. 


The Principal of Newnham, Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, gave an address recently in Glasgow 
on “ Higher Education.” Mrs. Sidgwick having 
explained that by higher education she meant 
higher than secondary, discussed the need of 
such education for women. Not many men 
went to the University for the sake of learning. 
This was true also of women, for when some 
years ago an ing was ‘made it was found 
that 77 per cent. of the women students and 
88 per cent. of those who took honours became 
teachers. This was before the medical course 
was open. Among women the demand for an 
academic course was with a view to ultimately 
taking up some profession. Women of in- 
dependent means, or those who intended to 
become nurses or artists, did not study at the 
Universities, but only those who from taste or 
inclination, or by the decision of ts and 
guardians, wished to do work for which only the 
University would fit them. In the case of 
thought of a profession came 
to the claims of family life. When 


possible young 


secondary 


as it would provide for them till their marriage 
or perhaps later, in the event of the illness and 


death of their husbands. There were, however, 


the surplus females to consider, as well as the 
high standard of living, which made it difficult 
g the first decade 
after the genie fy were over girls had a dull 
outlook—they would marry or they would not, 
and parents who could not leave a sufficient 
fortune for independence began to see that they 
must give them the means of providing for 
themselves. Nothing could be more unpleasant 
or demoralising than for a woman to 
marri as the only career ble. It was 
important that a woman, married or unmarried, 
should be doing useful work. Marriage did not 
require a special education; but any intellectual 
training, any development of g sense and 
general intelligence, was valuable. Many 
parents, not poor rope to require the daughters 
to work, but not ciently well off to make 
ultimate provision for them, allowed immediate 
economy to prevail and saved themselves the 
expense of training. Women had no right to 
give up in this way their place in the world. 
Married or unmarried, they should make the 
best use of their talents, remembering that they 
were not only half the race, but that half on 
which the health and welfare of the race 
depended. Intellectually and physically, women 
had been kept in tight-laced stays; tas there 
was no fear that they would cease to be women 
because thay were allowed to develop. Uni- 
versity education was useful, not only for 
teachers and doctors, but for all who intended 
to take up philanthropic and administrative 
work, and even for women at home, who might 
be taught to spend more helpfully their hours 
of leisure—that is to say, for women of marked 
intellectual tastes in any direction. There was 
no need to have educational courses specially 
designed for women, for the dividing line 
was not one of sex, the subjects which women 
chose showing that there was as great diversity 
of tastes among them as among men. Mrs. 
Sidgwick went on to speak of the university 
life from the inside as happy while it lasted, 
snd the cause of happiness in its memory of 
results. She spoke in some detail of the value 
of training—mentally and morally. 

Professor Young and Mr. Campbell, of Tul- 


lichewan, in moving votes of thanks, made some 
interesting comments on the higher education 


pain the conflict which had taken place between : movement. 


He applauded Lord Salisbury’s steady efforts 
, and spoke with aude of 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Frav Lity Bravun-Gizycxi.—The list of 
societies belonging to the National Council 
can be had on lication to Miss Janes, 
Secretary, National Union of Women Workers, 
59, Berners-street, London, W. 

F. L. Onwin.—The Sicnat is always open 
to record any good work carried on by women, 
but the length of the report must depend on its 
general interest. 

Mrs. Pears.—Many thanks for information, 
ars I sent on to the correspondent inquiring 
‘or it. 

Mrs. Hastam. (Dublin), informs. us that the 
Women’s Medical School in that City is a 
mixed one, as well as that at Cork. 


SUTTON “ WOMAN'S LEAGUE.” 
In Sutton, Surrey, there flourishes a brave 


little League of Women Workers whose object 


is to raise the condition of women generally. 
This it attempts by various methods. 

Firstly, the Sutton Women’s League (Hon. 
Sec., Mrs. Handman) holds drawing-room 


meetings on the afternoons of the fourth 


Monday in each month, when, having partaken 
of “‘the cup that cheers,” a paper is read on 
some subject of interest to women. This is 
followed by discussion. 

Secondly, by raising funds for one branch of 
its work whereby a in some business is 
made possible for poor gentlewomen who wish 
to earn their own living. 

Thirdly, by giving entertainments with the 
object of obtaining funds for the above. 

Fourthly, by keeping a register of those gen- 
tlewomen who are see employment and by 
a mending and making department for same. 

It has already trained (or aided) and cheered 
several who were earnestly striving to improve 
their condition, and it will gladly welcome ladies 
as members, wherever their homes may be, 
thus giving them a chance of taking an interest 
in their poorer sisters, with pleasant social 
advantages to themselves. The S.W.L. was 
started by three ladies, four and a half years 
ago, ladies who felt there was a want which 
they hoped the formation of this League would 
supply. It has been successful in the past, 
but it requires to be better known. It opened 
the new session on October 31st, when, after 
the annual report, a paper followed on ‘‘ Decora- 
tion in Dress.” 


FRUIT IN THE ECONOMY 


OF HEALTH. 


Everyone knows that all fruits contain a 
saccharine or sugar principle, united to a 
piquant acid, giving us delightful and refreshing 
flavours. The citric acid of the lemon and the 
malic acid of the apple are cases in point, and 
all medical authorities are agreed as to the 
value of fruits inthe economy of health. The 
warm, ripening kisses of the sun, chastened by 
the laving of the fruit with dew and rain, 
gradually evolve the delicate and delicious 
flavours which are so gratifying to the palate, 
so purifying and cleansing to the blood, 
and so beneficial to the general health. And 
the orange and the pineapple, at least, perhaps 
the lemon, contain further a digestive principle 
which is of great value in aiding in the attain- 
ment of proper digestion of food. And herein it 
is that Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies excel; they 
are flavoured with just these natural fruit 
flavours—so that Chivers’ Jellies are almost as 
valuable, from the point of view of health 
economy, as the fruit itself. The Strawberry, 
Orange, Raspberry, Lemon, and other flavours 
are gained from the fruit, and the juices 
expressed in the manner most conducive to 
secure the freshness and purity of their flavours. 
These Jellies are made in silver-lined pans, and 
handled with silver-lined apparatus, and are a8 
dainty and appetising as they are delicious and 
nutrient. Grocers and Stores keep Chivers’ 
Jellies. Half-pints, 23d. ; Pints, 44d.; Quarts, 
8d. Ifyou haven’t yet tried them, write for a 
free sample packet to S. Chivers and Sons’ 
Fruit Farm Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
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Current Nelws 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Recistrizs.—A meeting, which all women 
who possibly can should attend, is to be held 
on November 29, in St. Martin’s Town Hall. 
The Associated Guild of Registries will on that 
occasion explain more fully the object of its 
work, and ers who are thoroughly con- 
versant with the employment of women have 


—, to attend. Lord Reay is to occupy 
e chair. bery 


An OpEnInG For Women.—In December next 
the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council will proceed to award not more 
than seven free scholarships tenable at the 

School for Teachers of Domestic 
Economy at the Battersea Polytechnic. The 
intending competitors will have to either pass a 

examination or to show as a 
substitute a certificate from certain specified 
centres, such as the Oxford or Cambridge senior 
local examinations. The final examination 
will be held during the week commencing on 
Monday, November 25th. Needlework and 
freehand drawing are two compulsory subjects 
to be taken, whilst out of eight optional subjects 
the candidates must satisfy the examiners in at 
least two. The successful candidates will have a 
thorough training in the teaching of cookery, 
laundry work, needlework, dressmaking, and 
rey pee i mgd receive predation in 
school me and in ene, sick nursing, 
aod “first-aid.” All matctais required wil te 
supplied by the Polytechnic, and the students will 
be pe ae with two meals a day free of expense, 
and will retain possession of the garments 
made by them in the course of their instruc- 
tion. Care will be taken in the selection of the 
candidates to provide that the scholarships 
shall go to that class of students for whose 
benefit they were primarily instituted. 

+ * «€ 


Tue Princess BEATRICE is known to be an 
excellent pianist, and a day or two ago, it 
seems, she volunteered to play the acvompani- 
ments at a private vocal recital, given by 
Madame Blanche Marchesi, before the Queen 


at Balmoral. The accomplished vocalist had | torian 


already a few days earlier sung before Her 
Majesty (a fact duly noted in the Court 
Circular), and she had afterwards been the 
est of Lady Carrington at Abergeldie Castle. 
telegram, however, came from Balmoral 
Madame Marchesi to give another 
recital, and as Mr. Bird, the accompanist, had 
returned to London, the Princess Beatrice 
agreed to take his place. Madame Marchesi, 
in all, sang no fewer than nine songs, one of 
which, Mlle. Chaminade’s ‘‘ Madrigal,” was, at 
the Queen’s request, encored. The singer has 
since received from Her Majesty the royal 
initials and crown in diamonds, to be worn on 
a ribbon as a decoration. 
« * * 

A Woman Composgr’s Concert. — Women 
are rapidly coming into the foremost ranks of 
composers, and one of the most pleasing and 
scholarly of these is Miss Frances Allitsen, 
whose concert drew an immense audience to 
St. James’s Hall, attracted by the prospect of 
hearing the gifted composer's songs, sung by 
such ‘stars’? as Miss Margaret Macintyre, Miss 
Esther Palliser, and Miss Ada Crossley. The 
last - named gave Miss Allitsen’s beautiful 
setting of ‘Like as the Hart desireth ” 
exquisitely, the sacred words gaining in charm 
by the richness and sweetness of the voice of 
the singer. Miss Esther Palliser also sang a 
sacred solo— The Lord is my Light,” both 
songs showing Miss Allitsen’s especial aptitude 
for this kind of music. Miss Macintyre gave 
a new song of this composer’s, ‘‘ Sunset and 
Dawn,” which was rapturously encored, and 
Madame Regina de Sales a dainty setting by 
Miss Allitsen of Swinburne’s quaint words, 
‘““There’s nae lark loves the lift, my dear,” 
which is called ‘‘ Mabel’s Song.” 

x * * 

Tue Late SPEAKER'S DAUGHTER ON WOMEN AND 
Pouitics.—The annual meeting of the Royston 
Women’s Liberal Association was held recently. 
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The Hon. Mrs. D. A. Bevan (of the Priory, 
Royston) took the chair. In opening the meet- 
ing, Mrs. Bevan, who is a daughter of Speaker 
Brand (the late Viscount Hampden) referred to 
her own interest in politics. e was brought 
up in an atmosphere of staunch Liberalism, and 
lived for thirteen years under the shadow of 
Big Ben at Westminster, and attended all the 
great debates of that time. She referred to the 
gratifying way in which the Government in 
their foreign affairs were looking for support to 
such leaders of the Opposition as Ler Rose- 
, Sir William Harcourt, and Sir Edward 
Grey, and proceeded to of the influence 
women ht exercise in Psp affairs, and 
of the n for stirring them up to see the 
importance of being of some service to their 
poentey ane to the place in which they lived. 
Mrs. Tillyard, of Cambridge, Mrs. E. A. Ford- 
ham, Miss E. 8. Titchmarsh, and others, spoke. 


PgENnaLTizs OF Dress Rerormers. — The 
Evening News of November 9th, says :—The 
Strand was in a rather unusual state of excite- 
ment yesterday afterncon, soon after mid-day. 
This was caused by the sudden appearance of 
an elderly lady, in somewhat eccentric attire, 
at the entrance to the passage leading from the 
Embankment-gardens, opposite Southampton- 
street. She wore a loose-fitting, light brown 
ulster, which reached down only to her knees. 
From this point there was no suspicion of a 
dress, the lady’s black stockings from knee to 
foot being displayed to the world. It was 
evidently a case of rationals, but as the ulster 
was kept tightly buttoned, there was just a little 
pzetery about it. Up from the embankment 
following her there came a stream of boys and 
youths ing and cheering derisively. The 
excitement caught on, and when the cause of 
it all crossed over to the other side of the street 
and proceeded in an easterly direction, the 
yelling crowd rapidly increased in numbers, who 

ustled her considerably. Sorely beset, she 
made a dash for an omnibus, but the conductor 
refused to allow her to get inside. Two gentle- 
men remonstrated with him, and said he had 
nothing to do with her clothes; to which he 
replied by declaring that he would not have his 
trade ruined by a “ guy.” 
he ought to have done so on purely 

grounds; to which he sharply replied 
that he did not get his living on ‘ ’manitarian 
grounds,” and asked, ‘‘ Where are the police ?” 
Where, indeed! None seemed to be about, but 
after another severe tussle with her rowdy 
tormentors, the lady managed to get inside 
another omnibus, amid the jeers and gibes of 
the crowd. 


humani- 


* * * 


Among the most interesting graduates of the 
Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women last 
year was Miss Faith Crowther, who had been a 
missionary in China, and who came home to 
study in Edinburgh, under the profound convic- 
tion that medical knowledge was absolutely 
indispensable to her work. In the course of 
her student days she not ety donned 
her native dress—which is very becoming—and 
gave addresses of an intensely interesting nature. 
During the ‘‘ medical week” ber ad wero at 
the Medical Missionary Loan Exhibition, and 
her eloquent appeals were quite a feature of the 
proceedings. iss Crowther, like a number of 
the other students not resident in Edinburgh, 
lived at Muir Hall, which was formally opened 
last January by the Duchess of Buccleuch. 

* * 


Women’s Ricuts AnD RESPONSIBILITIES.—At 
Exeter Hall, Sir George Williams presiding, the 
Rev. Leonard M. Isitt, of New Zealand, 
delivered a lecture on the above subject. He 
commenced by saying that in this country 
semi-barbaric ideas still existed with regard to 
our womenkind. They were admired and 
provided for, but when it came to the question 
of the franchise, they were classed with 
‘“‘ criminals, lunatics and paupers,” and there- 
fore disfranchised. It was an excellent saying 
that ‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world,”’ but to deny that hand any share in the 
shaping of the destinies of a nation was an 
absurdity. In New Zealand the women had 
been conceded the franchise with excellent 

, results, and with none of those evils which were 


One observed that wi 


815 


y The exercise of the 
franchise by women purified politics because 
they would never for any man, however 
clever, whose character was “ shady.” 

* * * 
German Women Socrarists.—It has been 
remarked that one of the most curious. 


at Stutt- 
gert, is the prominent part taken by women 
elegates. In almost every case their speeches 
represented the extrame, or revonsioner7: left. 
of the party. They would hear nothing of com- 
promise or caution. The truth is, women have 
more at stake than men. The Jecgrese of 
Social Democracy means the equality of sex 
before the law. A slave who eelines his 
eect iia Gk ce ioe dares 
e . C) so few slaves 
do realioe their degradation. Women are dis- 
franchised because the large majority have no- 
self-respect, and have not even Reg realised the 
contempt in which they are held by men, that. 
they should dare to deny to them the divine 
of reason, and thus sinse them legally with 
e brute beasts. The whole question is an 
economic one, when women of all classes refuse 
to be bought and bribed, men will realise that. 
they have other functions than those purely 
animal, and they will be free. The horrible 
wealth of our nation and the luxury in which. 
men keep “their women” will inevitably 
prolong the struggle in this country. If we 
working women are to wait till the leisured: 
classes demand enfranchisement we shall all 
die in chains.—Nursing Record. 
* * * 


How ro Keer Lirs.—Dr. Edward Everett. 
Hale, now when he counts seventy-two years. 
of youth, not age, says one of the secrets by 
which he has potted the health and physical 
and mental activity of most men at forty is 
that he has always given himself ten hours’ 
sleep out of twenty-four. He thinks sleep, and 
plenty of it, a prime necessity of health. About 
ood, Dr. Hale believes, the less thought of it. 
the better. He strongly disapproves of haste 
or solitude when — and thinks the modern 
fad of the doctors—of meals often and light 

th good company—a good one. He says: 
‘* You should never sit down to the table to eat 
when you come in from work over-tired. Lie 
down for ten minutes first, or take a cup of tea; 
but, before eating wait till the machine of the 
body is a little rested or refreshed.” For body 
or mind, Dr. Hale does not believe in getting 
tired for the sake of resting. The woek of a 
tired brain is useless, and it is a mistake to 
overstrain a tired body. He advocates plent 
of fresh air, and thinks a person in heal 
should walk—rain or shine—four or five miles 
every day without feeling tired. 

a ee 


THE need of equal electoral qualifications has 
been again evidenced by a test suit at Columbus, 
O., recently, when the State Supreme Court 
decided that a woman cannot serve as a notary 
public, the constitution requiring such office to 

e held by an elector. 


so freely predicted. 


Wy 
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AND VHICORY 
EXPELS THE oLp METHOP 


COFFEE WITHOUT DRECS. 


An agreeable, stimulating, nnd sumainin 
, «@ beverage, Instant! 

Prepared: and most economical. Fyual to the Sita finent Coffes. 

ighly recommended by the Medical Professien. Of all Grocers 
- and Stores, or a Sample Bottle, post free, 9 stamps. 

sotry Mason’s Wine Essences *nd y trac 
Herbs. wmple Bottle Fe sithee ent x a 9 Exir tof 

asorted, 1a, 3d. ; Three assorted, la. 8d. Agente Wanted. 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 
A pretty flannel or velveteen bodice or shirt 
is just now an economical investment. The 
newest shape in shirts has a shallow, 


MISS ORME, 
MATRON OF THE 
TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. 


Tas Tem Record says :—-‘' With v front being cut with but 
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In a general way coloured veils are to be 
condemned ; they are seldom becoming to any 
complexion, and are bad for the eyes. Nothing 
is nicer than a fine, thin mesh, quite plain or 


ted — thickly spotted with chenille in black. 
ite 


oke at the back, the 

: tulle pin-spotted with black is also 
regret, friends, as well as patients, learn little fulness and without any yoke. A 2in. mines plai A venls dainty- 
Get Mise Orme was resigning superintend- | box-pleat is used on the front of the newest | °° g; plain white tulle is fresh and dainty 


ence, where for a quarter of a century she has 
so nobly fulfilled the duties of a very difficult 
calling. Casual visitors at the hospital during 
recent have no ideaof the variety of work 
undertaken by Miss Orme when it was started, 
nor can they realise how large a share was hers 
in its success, deeds of love that mere money 
could never repay, service gladly rendered that 
was never in the bond, in an experiment, com- 
menced, even by the promoters, with fear and 
Lorri 2 lest those who prognosticated 
nothing but evil should prove correct, and the 
death rate show an alarming increase upon 
other ——, 

“A little chat with Dr. Lloyd Smith, who was 
for seven years house surgeon of the hospital, 
‘gives some idea of the multiplicity of work 
accomplished by Miss Orme in all departments. 
‘The funds were largely increased by her appeals 
for help. The marketing and housekeepin 
were kept within economic limits by her canatel 
supervision and daily expeditions to the shops, 
though an unusually generous diet has always 
been maintained at the hospital. The nursing 
staff was kept bright and enthusiastic by her 
cheerful superintendence. Night nurses, with 
serious cases, felt responsibility greatly lessened 
when they knew that at any moment of the 
night she might drop in to help them, or to 

ive the patient a few words of cheer. And 

ow the patients looked for her morning visits! 
She would sit beside each for a little talk 
and kindly enter into the various troubles and 
difficulties of their lives. They also speak of 
dull, heavy, foggy days, when everyone 
seemed a bit tired and hope was at its lowest 
ebb, and always at such times Miss Orme 
would appear on the scene and strike the piano 
into inspiriting melody or liyely march. Comical 
stories, too, would be told, which would set the 
little wards to roars of laughter. 

‘‘ Those who constantly visited the old house 
in Gower-street remember all the things which 
made her life so full of worth and the nonpiee 
a@ much greater success. Some who have 
worked for many years in neighbourhoods from 
which the patients are aes gel drawn know that 
her name is a household word, where many 
love and reverence her, and daily call down 
blessings upon her.” 


models. A pretty notion is that of edging this 
ay as well as cuffs and collar, with frills of 
aby ribbons of a bright colour. 


a 


Monson 
: 


This costume is carried out in cigar brown 
cloth, ornamented by a double row of scollops 
down each side of the bodice, and skirt, com- 
posed of brown chenille, braid, or passementerie. 
The revers also are embroidered with chenille 
or otherwise to match, and fastened by a 
bow of the same colour as the vest. This 
small V-shaped vest is made quite separately 
where it effects everything, they should talk all | from the bodice in order that a variety of vests 
the time. When they have obtained absolute | may be used. Turquoise blue, orange, green, 
equality of rights with men, they ma be silent, | dark mauve, and many other colours form an 
and accept, if they please, that naughty mascu- | admirable contrast. The front of the bodice is 
line definition of a happy marriage—the union | slightly pouched, drooping over a belt of the 
of a deaf man with a dumb woman. same coloured velvet as chosen for the vest. 


Tue VaLue oF Tatkinc.—As long as talk 
can effect anything, it is the duty of women to 
talk; and, in a representative Government, 


looking for those whom it suits; women 
whore complexions are above reproach, look 
charming in a fine black tulle veil of ample 
width, smartly arranged over & large hat and 
brought round and arranged in o fluffy knob 


under the chin, ‘‘ American fashion.” 


The new burnt orange colour is suitable 
to some blondes with reddish hair and a florid 
complexion. Burnt orange for evening wear 
should be seen by gaslight; it often turns to 
a salmon pink at night. All yellows are apt to 
change by gaslight. The sulphur yellows turn 
almost white, and the others grow deeper or 
lighter, as the case may be. 

There is not so much ermine seen this season 
as last, except for evening wear, when it plays 
the subordinate part of lining. All the fur 
capes have frilled edges, also in fur, and even 
the new muffs have frills of fur round them, or 
of velvet matching the tint of the fur. 


Quite one of the most charming combinations 
of fur yet seen, is a seal skin coat, with the 
high collar and full folding revers of chinchilla, 
with muff to match. The coat fits the figure 

rfectly, and is rounded away in front, 

astening at the waist with a large tortoiseshell 

and gold button, and falling in full pleats at the 
back ; the jabot of old lace, falling between the 
revers, roaking a pleasing finish. Sealskin is 
quite reinstated in favour this year for loose 
sacque-backed coats as well as those fitting 
tightly, also for short capes and long mantles. 
Mink capes are havin quite a success 
this season; made full, with high collar 
and flounced bordering of fur, they look 
remarkably well, and have the advantage 
of being fairly reasonable in price. Sable, of 
course, holds the foremost place in furs—it 
always will; but sable — Russian sable 
especially—is not within the purchasing power 
of everyone. 

The hat turned up in front is unbecoming to 
women whose faces are either too long or too 
broad. Girls with long faces nearly always 
look well under a brim which dips downwards, 
but in choosing a hat of this shape there is 
need for care, as this also is a shape that is not 
becoming to everyone. One result of the hats 
being turned up in front is that the hair has to 
be worn lower. It is necessary, however, not 
to rush to extremes, for there must be no gap 
between the brim of the hatand the coils. A 
large hat or a small may be worn a3 you please, 
but if it is large it must be very large, and if it 
is small it should be small indeed. These first- 
mentioned hats are again being tied with narrow 
ribbons under the chin. Ostrich feathers 
are becoming to elderly or to young faces. 
They are mixed with fur on many new 
bats. 


PLEASE NOTE THAT . .- 
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SHRINK! 


For 
NIGHTDRESSES, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, &c., &c. 
For 
DAY SHIRTS, 
GOLFING JACKETS, 
TROUSERINGS, &c., &c. 


In Light, Medium, and Heavy 
Weights, and in White, Fancy and 
Natural Colourings. 


Obtainable from leading Drapers and 


Outfitters, or name of nearest will be sent 
on application to 


“VIYELLA” (W.S.), 
9, Friday Street, London. 
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| very comfortable ; I must have them seen to.” 
| Amore active companion succeeded this lady, 
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CAMPAIGNS OF LADY- 


COMPANIONS. 
In these days, when many think that lady- | 
companions can be easily had, I cannot forbear | 
mentioning a few cases which have come under 


my personal observation, which show that the | 


other one’s languor, for cooking classes, working 
 sovlakee Browning’s readings, and theosophical 
ectures followed in such quick succession 
that my friend had no companion at all. But 


tactics of lady-companions’ campaigns are often | attentive, my poor friend soon realised that her 
wanting in consideration for their employers. position was worse than ever in the other ex- 
Tempted by such advertisements as ‘‘Com- | treme, for no sense of being in the way ever 


panion requires engagement to a lady, to whom | made her companion leave her side, even when } 


| but her activity was almost worse than the } 


| finally taking a lady pronounced to be most } 


Delights in the pleasure and enjoyment 
of her guests, and never neglects their 
creature comforts; it is to her a labour 
of love to lay before them the daintiest 
of dishes. This she can easily do when 
BROWN & POLSON'S two specialities 


she will make, herself useful,’”’ many of m 

friends soon find that a truer statement of the | 
case would have been: ‘‘ Family required as a | 
field of campaign for finding a husband or a 
comfortable home.’ A kind little lady of my 
acquaintance took her companion with her, 
when going on a visit to her brother, a dapper 
little colonel in the North, where we were also 
invited guests. It was soon evident that the 
companion intended, as the soldier expressed it, 
to be ‘boss of the show.” The newspapers, 
directed to him, were handed about as her own 
property, she headed and directed the course 
of the country walks, and her struggles to lead 
all conversation almost silenced other people. 
Finally, one evening in the library, when the 
host’s attention was turned in another direc- 
tion, the stout and stately form of the com- 
panion, in all the glory of a very tight yellow 
satin gown, and scarlet geraniums, suddenly 
succumbed in a seeming swoon in a corner of 
the sofa. All restoratives offered were in- 
effectual, until the colonel suggested supporting | 
her upstairs to the cooler drawing-room, when 
she at once became conscious enough to raise 
her head and rest it on his shoulder. Half-way | 
upstairs the weight of the lady evidently made | 
the little man forget his gallantry, for he 
placed her on a settee on the first landing, and 
called loudly for the butler to bring cold water to 
dash over her face. The effect of this order was 
electric. The lady rose from her reclining position 
on the colonel’s arm, and pursued the rest of the 
way upstairs unaided ; and, in her irritated state 
of wounded vanity, she revealed the fact that 
she had not all the while lost consciousness at 
all. Evidently the scene was part of the tactics 
of her campaign for another branch of com- 
panionship! Perhaps such cases are rare ! 
Then a widow lady I know, suffering from 
loneliness, engaged what the advertisement led 
her to believe would prove a bright and useful 
companion. But in the morning the flowers 
were not done and none of the little household 
duties fulfilled; and when found stretched on a 
sofa, deep in a French novel, her companion only 
remarked, “The springs of this couch are not | 


: part, acting solely as a first-class nourishing | 


find their proper place in the kitchen. 
B. & P.'s “PATENT” CORN FLOUR 
of old and world-wide fame makes light 


her son or any friends were present. At last, 
exasperated with the continual click of the }J) 


lady’s knitting-needles and constant watchful and deli . 
gaze, my friend Sey for less persistent \ custards, prey pear sean une 
companionship. Then it came out that the # things, while their new PAISLEY FLOUR 


good woman’s last employer had been a harm- } 
less lunatic ; hence the rooted idea that unre- (¢ 
mitting attendance was always the réle of a 
companion. This was a mistake from ignor- 
ance; but when a companion, engaged merely 
to bicycle and play duets with the daughter of 
a friend of mine d the last summer holi- 
days, declined, on the plea of ignorance, fulfilling 
the simple housekeeping duties whilst the 


—of rapidly growing fame—helps to make 
dainty and tempting tea scones and cakes, 
ensures the success of all home-baking, 
and makes all light and digestible. 


Of Paisley Flour Brown and Polson 
are the sole makers—but their Corn 
Flour has a host of imitators, and if 
the best results are to be obtained, 
every precaution must be taken to see 


° 4 that only 

mistress of the house was ill for a few days, one jj 

cannot help thinking that a better home train- BROWN & POLSON’S 
ing would conduce to more successful campaigns Sa dieacea 

of lady-companions.— West Sussex Gazette. zara 

a BROWN & POLSON’S 
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ERRORS IN FOOD AND R 


ry 
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DRINK. 


By a SpEcIAist. | 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Katir Outron. 

(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 

AFTERNOON TEA (continued.) 


food—it strengthens the system to resist, | BREAD AND BUTTER. 
pose, and overcome the attacks of disease. | THIS is apparently the simplest, and yet perhaps 


Ir is dawning on the public to try and prevent, 
or at least to arrest, disease. Itisin prevention | 
that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa plays an important | 


o 
You'll hear someone say, ‘So-and-so has a one of the most troublesome items we can have 
‘strong constitution”; follow that up, and for tea. Its frequent absence may readily be 


you'll find that So-and-so follows the golden | accounted for, and, yet, how often we would 
rule of being temperate in all things, and pays | ladly partake of it in preference’ to the ever- 


: attention to diet and exercise. 


keep up this strong constitution by taking 
medicine or swallowing pills? No, indeed! 
They have discovered that prevention is better 
than cure. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa places a 
means in the hands of everyone to build up and 
maintain a sound constitution, which enables 
its possessor to travel his life’s journey without 
the aches and pains which are in many cases 
preventible. Thus we come round again to 
sound common-sense based on experience. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or from 60, 
61, and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. Dainty 
Sample free on mentioning this paper. 


THE earnestness of conviction which deepens 
character needs a corresponding deepening in 
the gentleness which softens it. 


Mrs. E. R. Charles 


Damask 


VIDE PRESS.—AIll should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


For Household Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 


Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 


Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


150, 152, 154, 156,158, 160, 


E.& R.GARROULD, cneware' ao. Hyde park, w. 


phy atts <tasaeP ecient 
Jelegrams : ‘ GARROULD.” 


Telephone 347 PappInecTon, 


Does he or she ' 


ting round of cakes. 
HOMEMADE BREAD 
is a decided favourite for this purpose, and may 
be made as follows :—Mix two large tablespoon- 
fuls of Brown & Polson’s “ Paisley flour” 
(to be bought in packets from all grocers) 
with one pound of ordinary flour, rub into 
this two ounces of butter, add a teaspoonful 
of salt, and make rather a thin dough of 
this by using about one and a quarter 
breakfast-cupfuls of sweet milk. Mix well 
together, pour into a greased cake tin, and bake 
in a hot oven. Do not use the bread till quite 
cold, when it may be cut into thin slices, 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most popular Corsetires of the 


present day is Miss Sapien. She a 
studies the peculiarities of each indivi oa 
y successful with ladies who 


figure, but is speciall 
are inclined to be stout."-—Sunday Times, May 8rd, 
1896. 

Please Note CHANGE oF AppReEss to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


THE COMING 
Has now come. A post 
card to W. PRETTY 
& SON, Ipswich, will 
bring an IIlustrated 
Booklet telling all 
about their Corsets. 


C** *** 


‘* Improved” Support without 
Pressure Also NSHRINKABLE 


UNDERCLOTHING. Ladies should not 


fail to write fir cur Illustrated List.— 

Knitted Corset & Clothing (o., 9118, 

Mansfield Road, Nottingham, Mention 
BS Woman's Strnal. 


“KNITTED CAPES 2/9, 
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spreading the butter before cutting. Only the | 
best butter should be used. “ Paisley flour” | 
makes extremely sweet bread, and is useful | 
also in making cakes and - It “raises” 
the flour by its own action, without additions, 
and gives a lightness that is perfection, and a 
freedom from the chemical taste so unpleasant | 
with baking powder often. Failure with it is 
impossible if the simple directions on the 
packet be followed, and a novice can turn out 
good dishes by its means. 


YEAST BREAD 


is also very good, but much more troublesome 
- — Crumble one ounce of German ner 
® cup, sprinkling over it a teaspoonful o 
sugar and the same of flour, and adding a little 
lukewarm water. Twist a piece of paper 
round the top, and place on top of the oven 
till it rises double the height. Put three pounds 
of flour into a large basin, mixing three tea- 
spoonfuls of salt with it. In cold weather the 
flour should be warmed. Make a hole in the 
centre, pour in the prepared yeast and some 
lukewarm water, mix with a wooden spoon; 
on adding water till the flouris almost all mixed 

; then flour the hands and knead well and 
lightly till the fingers do not stick, and it comes 
-clean off from the sides of the bowl. If neces- 
sary add a:little more flour. Turn the smooth 
‘side up, cut the dough across the top with 
a ife, cover with a clean cloth, and 
place in a moderately warm place to rise. This 
will take from two to three hours. Then turn 
out on a floured board; divide into loaves. 
‘Knead each one lightly and put into greased 
tins with thesmooth side up. The tins should 
be half full. Put them in a warm place to 
rise, from 10 to 15 minutes. Bake in ai 
moderate oven. The loaves will take from 30 
to 45 minutes to bake, according to size. 

Vienna bread may be made in much the | 
game way, but requires more yeast. One 
pound of finest Hungarian flour will make a 
good quantity. For this take one ounce of 
yeast, use warm milk instead of water, and rub 
a little butter into the flour; two ounces will 
do. When the dough is risen, cut into small 
pieces, and form into horse-shoes, plaits, twists, 
etc. Place on a greased tin, brush over with 
warm milk, and leave to rise as before. 

Rolled bread and butter is extremely nice, 
and can be eaten without risk to one’s best 
gloves. Choose a nicely-shaped loaf, cut off 
the outside piece. Spread with the very best 
butter and cut as thin as a wafer with a sharp 
knife. Only clumsy persons need fear to cut 
their fingers, but, then, they should not attempt 
anything of this sort. Roll up and arrange 
nicely on a plate. In winter, when the butter 
is hard, it should be beaten up a little before 
using. 

Aerated bread is nice for a shang: and there 
should always be a plateful of brown bread 
and butter for those who fear for their diges- 
tions. . 


| teaspoonful o: 


' Turn the cakes. 
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HOT TEACAKES. 

Into half a pound of fine flour rub three 
ounces not cooking butter, but the best fresh, 
add to this a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, a 
castor sugar and a heaped 

powder or a dessert- 
spoonful of “Paisley flour,” which makes ex- 
cellent teacakes. ake a dough of this with a 
beaten egg and a little milk. Knead this into 
shape on a floured board, roll out and cut into 
rounds with a small round cutter. Place on a 
slightly floured tin and bake in a rather quick 
oven for about ten minutes; when done, split 
open, batter and serve at once in a hot covered 
dish, with a napkin heated and folded round 
them. This sounds expensive, but makes 
excellent teacakes; of course the eggs and 
butter may be omitted. 


A CORN CAKE 

Is anice hot teacake. Mix together twelve 
ounces of flour and eight of cornmeal (cornmeal 
is finely ground hominy). Rub into this six 
ounces of butter, and add six ounces of sugar 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder or one 
tablespoonful of “‘ Paisley flour.” Stir into this 
about a pint of sweet milk, mixing thoroughly. 
Put the dough in a well-greased tin and bake in 
& moderate oven. Eat hot. This cake does 
not require to be buttered. 

GRIDDLE CAKES. 

It is wonderful how different cakes taste 
when baked on a griddle to those cooked in 
an oven, even when made with exactly the same 
ingredients. Rub two ounces of butter into 
four ounces of flour, add half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and one of castor sugar. Make a stiff dough 
of this with a little milk. Turn out on a floured 
board, knead into shape, roll out a quarter of an 


teaspoonful of 


| inch thick, cut out into angles or rounds, bake 


on & moderately hot griddle slightly greased. 
When brown on both sides, 
split and put in a piece of butter. Serve at 
once. 

SLIM CAKES. 

These are really pastry cakes. Into half a 
pound of fine flour put four ounces of butter, 
cut into small pieces the size of a bean. Make 
a dough of this with the beaten yolk of an egg 
and a little cold water. Turn out on board, 
knead into shape, roll out, keeping the pastry 
as even as possible, fold in three, turn rough 
side towards you, roll out again, and repeat 
this four times. Then cut into nice-sized cakes, 
place on a greased tin and bake in hot oven for 
about ten minutes. 


SpanisH and French women of the higher 
class are usually expert swordsmen. They are 
taught to fence as carefully and accurately as 
their brothers, and there are numerous schools 
in the two countries where young women are 
taught not only to fence, but to handle the 


| broadsword. 


AN To coo 


FINE FRESH FISH. 


NO DELAY. NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT. 


QUALITY UNOBTAINABLE AT THE SHOPS. 


Our system of supply is admitted by all who have tried it to be a boon to lovers of good wholesome fish. 


Established in the last few years, the trade in small parcels of fish direct from the landing stage has grown so 

rapidly that the Railway Companies to and from the fishing metropolis have now specially constructed fish 

parcel vans, clean and well ventilated. The parcels are despatched daily by special fast fish trains, and 
delivered the following morning in any part of the kingdom. 


We send Choice Assortments of Fresh and Cured Fish at 7 Ibs, 2/-; 10 lbs., 2/6; 13 Ibs., 3/-; 15 Ibs., 3/6; 
22\bs., 5/-- Quantity and Quality Guaranteed. 


PRIME FISH IN PARCELS 2/6 AND UPWARDS AT WHOLESALE RATES. 
All Fish sent cleaned ready for cooking. Carriage Paid. No charge for Basses or Baskets. 
List and particulars free. Careful attention paid to the instructions of every customer. 
NOTE 


aobress: THE HUMBER FISHING CO., Ser:y Fish Docks, Grimsby. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘ Humber, Grimsby.” Bankers: York City and County Banking Co., Ltd 


THE 
HOUSEWORK PROBLEM. 


Inprvipvatty, I have found the principal factors 
of success in solving my own problems in house- 
hold economy and management of help have 
been, a personal knowledge of and practical ex- 
ence in all the duties of housework, system 
their execution, and above all a determination 
to bring up, under small income limitations, a 
large family in the way it should go. 

Some good housekeepers are born, some are 
made, and some have had housekeeping thrust 
upon them. My own acquisitions came through 
the thrusting process, for no “silent partner” 
in any domestic establishment ever started out 
in life with less real practical experience. 
The application of synthetic chemistry to 
food ‘production may come with the other 
perfections of the twentieth century, but 
unfortunately when I began housekeeping I 
could not pour a few drops from a vial 
and call it dinner. More unfortunately, 
the autocrat of our establishment was a 
dyspeptic of long standing with recollections 
of his mother’s cooking. I have since learned 
that he mentally decided on a six months’ trial 


trip under my culinary capabilities with sad 
forebodings of death from indigestibles during 
the period of probation. It must have been 


my guardian angel who impressed me with the 
idea of making a first-rate cookery-book my 
kitchen Lares and Penates. For, given needful 
ingredients, a recipe, and strict adherence to 
the rules, perfection became a mathematical 
certainty. 

Naturally some failures mark any progress 
towards a past-master’s degree of proficiency. 
Somebody blundered even at the Charge of 
Balaklava, but blunders become firm stepping- 
stones towards final success oftentimes, and at 
the end of six months my husband wasstill living, 
and I had assurance enough to cook for a 
prize or a duke’s dinner party. 

Apropos of blunders, I recall an incident 
which rated me several marks upwards of 
experience. A friend “happened in” unex- 
pectedly just before lunch-time one day. Now 
the latch-string-always-out style of hospitality 
is a delight to host and guest, but one does like 
something more than pot to offer a pot-luck 
guest, especially when his capacity for food 
consumption and assimilation might be gauged 
by a 250 pound physique. Groceries and meat 
markets were miles away, and a hasty inventory 
of the larder disclosed abundance of milk and 
eggs galore, delectable resources for invalid diet. 
Happy thought, I suddenly remembered that 
scrambled eggs had been our guest’s favourite 
breakfast. 

Scrambled eggs, then, should be the pitce de 
resistance at my improvised lunch. Opening 
the cookery-book, the orders were plain and 


THe Manufacturers of ‘ Eiffel Tower” 
Lemonade are making a most delicious Winter 
Drink. It is prepared by blending Ginger with 
the well-known “ Eiffel Tower '' Lemonade. 


We advise everyone who has tried the ‘ Eiffel 
Tower Lemonade to be sure and try ‘ Eiffel 
Tower” Lemon-Ginger. A 43d. bottle makes 
nearly four pints of delicious non-intoxicating 
wine. I¢ can also be diluted with hot water, and 
then makes a fine warm, comforting beverage for 


supper, &c. 

NOTICE Do not forget that ‘ Kiffel Tower” 
* Lemonade makes the best and 

cheapest Lemonade for Christmas parties. 


NOTICE Do you know that HOT Lemonade 
* is a delicious drink. Try a glass 
of “ Eiffel Tower” Lemonade made with hot 
water. The flavour is exquisite. 


Ask your Grocer for a 43d. bottle of 
“Eiffel Tower” Lemon-Ginger, or 
SEND 60 G. Foster Ciark & Co., 67, Eiffel 
* Tower Factory, Maidstone, when 
: & bottle will be sent by return of post. 
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simple. Take two eggs and do so and 80, with 
the result in my case that when lunch was 
announced about a tablespoonful of a creamy 
yellow mixture re d oasis-like in the desert 
spaces of a platter. The cookery writer 
evidently had given her fellows credit for an 


atomic degree of sense and had not 
specified in her rule two eggs to an in- 
dividual. Even when my husband, with a 


tentative flourish of his spoon, politely 
inquired if our guest would have some of this 
scrambled egg, my faith was unabated, and I 
never question but that through some 
-miraculous process two eggs would expand 
into lunch proportions for three. 

After all, experience is the best teacher, and 
that knowledge which enables the mistress of 
a home to know not only what should be done 
but how it should be done as well, must go 
hand in hand with the faculty of letting one’s 
head save one’s heels—a plan of systematisation 
that liffs the housekeeper above the position 
of a mere household dge. That slave to 
the routine of housework who contentedly or 
otherwise grinds out s monotonous exist- 
ence early and late, with no time or inclina- 
tion for the recreations that re-create, or for in- 
tellectual improvement that keeps her in touch 
with the world of to-day and its issues, is not 
likely to have much mercy on the capabilities of 
the domestic service that in the ordinary “ large 
family of small means” is usually covered by 
one long-suffering maid-of-all work. 

The experience of a lifetime, combined with 
a system planetary in its exactitude, cannot 
work out the complete salvation of the house- 
wife and house-mother, unless the children of a 
household are taught to feel, even to the least 
one, that life means give as well as take, and 
that each has not only part and lot in the home- 
love, but an individual place in the working 
of the domestic machinery that runs the 
home successfully. There is such a temp- 
tation to be swayed by the soft tyrannies 
of babyhood, that in becoming the loving, 
willing slaves of the babies, we often overloo 
what would really be for the best good of a 
child. A large family consideration of some 
importance is the fact that the way the twigs 
of the first-born are bent the olive branches of 
the whole family tree are inclined. The willing 
small services of little hands and feet in allotted 
tasks and ministries not only do much to 
lighten the heavier burdens of the day for 
mother or maid, but the child itself is laying up 
a treasure of unselfishness and capabilities for 
which she will rise up and call her mother 
blessed in the years to come. For under the 
home roof-tree, as in the world at large, the 
one supreme rule for happiness and success is 
the beautiful golden rule of love and thought 
‘for others. Fiorence A. HASKELL. 


®nr Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the cpinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.]} 


—— 


AN AWAKENING NEEDED. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I have been thinking for some 
time of writing you, to express my keen ap- 
‘preciation of the Woman’s SicnaL, and the 
excellent work it is doing to broaden the 
sympathies and widen the mental outlook 
of women. I am often distressed at the 
narrow prejudices and restricted sympathies of 
the majority of the women I know. 

They bear the character of excellent wives 
and mothers; their homes are irreproachable as 
regards cleanliness and order, their husbands 
and children cannot make any complaint as to 
the attention paid to their creature comforts, 
but if one begins to talk of any matter affecting 
public interest, which they deem to be outside 
their own jurisdiction, one talks (as Emerson 
says) with a box-turtle. It is the same with 
regard to good literature. Even women of 


moderate intelligence look upon a woman who * 


delights in getting as closely acquainted 
as possible with such master - minds as 
Ruskin, or who has an intimate knowledge of 


the poets, as a great waster of time, and say 
she had better be ngmeeet stockings, or else 
they say, what is provoking, that 


she is lucky to have the e to d over 
such things! Now I have generally found that 
the women who make time for such reading 
are very conscientious and industrious in their 
homes, and can make their men-kind really 
happier by entering into matters of mutual 
interest than they would if their only concern 
was to keep everything in immaculate order. 

Personally, I should never have had any idea 
as to the grand work women are doing (and 
going to do) if it had not been for the Sanat. 

Yours with all best wishes, 

Epitn M. Ho eare. 
66, Clough-road, Masbro. 


MARRIAGE. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—Perhaps the great interest 
and importance of your correspondence on 
marriage may justify some further comments, 
though distance makes us late in writing. The 
letter of ‘One of Many” seems of great value, 
pathetic as it is in its bitterness, because it does 
express the feeling of so many women who have 
either suffered themselves, or seen the lives of 
others destroyed, by the carelessness of men 
who have not learnt to love. As old cam- 
paigners in the cause of justice to women, we 
can say that the more usual reception of hope- 
ful doctrines is the reply : ‘‘ It’s of no use, for 
men will always oppress women.” Surely, if 
men have tried to protect women, they have 
been markedly unsuccessful. - 

Though no doubt there are a good number of 
happy wives in the most refined class, yet it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate in describing 
the low standards of domestic love, of joy or 
rest, that are considered sufficient for all 
women below the most educated class. 

While fully agreeing with Mrs. Dane, that 
improvement in social standards must come 
through the co-operation of men and women, 
we yet believe that so long as full citizenship 
is denied to women; so long as the word 
‘“‘ obey ”’ disgraces the marriage service of our 
national Church; so long as the divorce law is 
unequal for men and women (as it is in 
England, though not in Scotland); so long as 
one suffering wife does not know that, by the 
tardy justice of the Clitheroe case decision in 
1891, she can now escape from a bad husband, 
it is still necessary sometimes to point to the 
exact historic truth of the expression, ‘‘ masters 
and slaves.”— Yours sincerely, 

A Marriep Parr. 

New Denver, British Columbia. 

October 9th, 1898. 


MADAME VEIGELE’S VEGETARIAN 
DEPOT. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—Since I am advertising the 
Vegetarian Depdt and General Agency in your 
valuable paper, I think that your readers would 
feel interested in it if they knew how and for 
what purpose it was established. It was founded 
with the hopes of making converts—that is to 
say, to show people the truth of the proper way 
of living, and to make money to help in the 
foundation of a provident fund for vegetarian 
women and a home for those who are friend- 
less, and, later on, an orphanage for the children 
of vegetarians. The workers in this establish- 
ment will receive each year ashare in the profits 
made in it, and a pension when they have served 
ten years or longer. 

The business is so progressing that my friends 
advise me to open, in the house next to the 
premises, a refreshment room, which I will do 
if I can have sufficient help for doing so, as it 
would lead me to more expenses. I am trying 
to borrow money for such. I pay 5 per cent. 
interest, half yearly, upon any sum lent.—I am, 
dear Madam, yours very truly, 

ALEXANDRINE VEIGELE. 

87, Praed-street, Paddington, London, W., 

October 27th, 1898. 
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DYNAMITE FUSE MAKER’S 
STRANGE REVELATIONS. 


Expvosives have become the staple industry of 
the St. Agnes district of Cornwall. Overlookin 
Perranporth, a quaint little village on the no: 
coast, stand Nobel’s Explosive Works, where 
the manufacture of deadly explosives is carried 
on with a minimum of risk to the residents. 
The workers are protected by every possible 
device; but there are disasters which skill 
cannot circumvent. A false step, a single act 
of carelessness, may cause a catastrophe. 
Naturally the workers are highly paid, and 
quite au army of girls and young women find 
employment. 

Even greater dangers than the deadly dyna- 
mite have to be faced, as one of the girl workers 
narrated a few days ago to a representative of 
the Royal Cornwall Gazette. “A young 
woman of tall and commanding figure,” the 
reporter calls her, ‘in the full glow of youth 
and vigour.” 

‘‘ About four years ago,” said she, “I was 
employed at the fuse factory, near Camborne, 
but for the last twelve or eighteen months I 
have worked at the Perranporth dynamite 
factory. The girls are remarkably well paid, 
and the work is light. Four years ago,” she 
went on, “I suffered from palpitation of the 
heart. I was very weak, and kept fainting 
away, and suffered terribly from headache and 
pain under the left shoulder. My lips were 
bloodless. I was pale and thin, my face and 
head used to swell dreadfully, and I often 
suffered torments. My arms felt as if they were 
not my own. My left arm was continually 
aching, and my hands and feet used to sting and 
go numb. I also occasionally lost the use 
of my left side as if I were paralysed. If I 
went upstairs I had to cling to the banisters 
and to sit down and rest half-way up. I was 
in this condition for eighteen months or two 
years. 

‘“‘ My fellow workpeople told my mother I 
was going into a consumption. I had no blood 
in my body, and could hardly bear to draw 
breath. About eighteen months ago I read an 
article in the paper about Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, and I got a box. I took 
them three times a day, and in a fortnight I 
felt great relief. 1 only took four boxes and at 
the end of .that time I felt cured, and have 
taken nothing in the form of medicine since.” 

So long as the package bears the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, these 
pills can be safely bought anywhere, but in case 
of doubt it is best to send direct to Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn - viaduct, 
London, E.C., (enclosing the price, 2s. 9d. or 
for six boxes, 13s. 9d.). This young lady's 
experience (her name is Miss Daisy Coon, of 
Fore-street, Camborne) illustrates very clearly 
a danger threatening many men and women. 
Careless disregard of deficient health allows the 
blood time to get thin and poor, the body loses 
power to resist disease, the nerves and spine grow 
weak. Presently a common cold leads to a 
cough, blood is lost, and consumption seizes 
another victim. This kind of thing occurs over 
and over again; the way to avoid it is to act 
early. As soon as you grow pale or sallow, 
when your back aches and you get out of breath, 
with a beating heart, after a slight run, or when 
a meal leaves you with a “ full” feeling and a 
sense of langour, take the one great tonic. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills make new blood: it is not 
an experiment to try them, you can judge of. 
their effect in a very short time. By renewing 
the blood and by the tonic effect on the nerves 
and spine, they have cured in thousands of cases 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, sciatica, 
rickets, consumption, anemia, pale and sallow 
complexion, palpitations, heart disease, neu- 
ralgia, early decay, all forms of female weak- 
ness and hysteria. They are a tonic, not a 
purgative. ‘ 


Prorte who rely upon legislating more suc- 
cessful people down to their level instead of 
emulating their more enlightened business 
methods, are all too plentiful for their own 
welfare. 
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BRYANT & MAY’S DO NOT CONTAIN 


SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY PHOSPHORUS 


Vi AT C fel E Ss AND ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


ARE. MADE ONLY AT FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, E. 


ed 


.. TO THOSE EMPLOYED 


IN THEIR 


: a MANUFACTURE. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


‘‘ My Ideal of Perfection.” ‘‘No Better Food.”’ 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


FLY coviicus COCO 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary in order to obtain the right Cocoa, viz. :— 


_ Kals are superseding Petticoats. 
, They improve the Figure, prevent 
fatigue, give warmth without weight, 

and delightful freedom and comfort. 
To ensure these Registered Kals, 
and not ordinary Ladies’ Knicker- 
bockers, should be purchased. Our 


‘31 


ALS 


are guaranteed to wear well for 12 
months ; if they do not we will GIVE 
another pair. Better qualities and - 
Cycling Kals also made. Price 
Lists and Patterns free from the 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc Oo C Oo A | 1 CONSISTING OF 
: io, SPECIALLY PRESERVED 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. | eee GRAPE JUICE & BARK 

3 f REE FROM 


2 i 
cre worse oti. 1K THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, | |X ALCOHOL * 


KALS, Limited, 87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 


17 Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. PHOTO FROM LIFE All Goods intended for Health and Progress A REMARKABLE TONIC. 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clothing, PLEASANT TO TAKE. 

Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List Highly recommended in Cases of GENERAL 

free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. DESILITY, INDIGESTION, de. Also, 


during Convalescence, after INFLUENZA, and 
OTHER EXHAUSTING ILLNESSES. 


A Sample Bottle, Post Free. 48. 6d.; Half 


Bottle, 26. 6d.; or, of all Chemists and Patent 
‘x NEW HARRISON SWIFF GOLD MEDAL Medicine Vendors. 


J Price Lists free 36 : 
/ Onapplication. Ye. 2S. PROSPECTUS Post Free on application. 
mae aa = F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO.,, 
9 ae ig 


MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


Manageress, to whom state size of 
corset worn when ordering. Kals 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
. 4-Button. 
~ie= aN yy Buede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
‘ : 4-Batton. 
‘\ 4 Ohevrette,2/11, 3/11 


i in WOOL, SILK, of COTTON. IN- 
previous to purchase: t STRUCTIONA FREE. Tintaties poroek 


5S. GREGG'S, | cote USE RRR rene earNG 


BSamules and Prices, HAPRISON KNITTING MACHINE Co, Ltd. 
First Floor. 92, New Bond 8t. Works: 48, U;per Brook Street, Manchester. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subseribers who desire ‘“THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
at stated above, addvessed :— 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


= aoe 


Printed by VEaLe, Cairrerret & Co. Ltp., 81-87, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane,London, E.C., and Published by MarsHaLL & Son, 125, Fleet Street, London. 
‘Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc , to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, Ww.c. 


